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Editors’ note: If the two years that have passed since Stalin’s death 
have provided the world with one instructive lesson, it can be sum- 
marized in that now-famous Churchillian quip that Soviet Russia 
is indeed ‘‘a puzzle wrapped inside of an enigma.’’ The immediate 
rise of Malenkov, his subsequent ‘‘resignation’’ as party secretary 
in favor of Khrushchev, the spectacular purge of Beria and his co- 
horts, the new economic course, the renewed emphasis on “peaceful 
coexistence,’ the purge of Abakumov, the sudden repudiation of the 
consumer goods drive, finally the fall of Malenkov and the emergence 
of the Khrushchev-Bulganin team—all these events have heightened 
the mystery which surrounds the Soviet orbit. 


Crisis in Moscow 


By Richard Lowenthal 


HE peaceful resignation of Georgi Maximilano- 

vich Malenkov from his post as Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union has been 
generally recognized as a major turning point in the 
evolution of post-Stalinist Russia, no less important 
than the more dramatic elimination of L. P. Beria in 
the summer of 1953. It has offered new proof, if proof 
was needed, that a ‘‘collective leadership’ at the head 
of a dictatorial regime must remain unstable until 
uncontested authority is once again concentrated in 
the hands of a single man. All the efforts of Soviet 
propaganda to represent the latest changes as an 
amicable rearrangement among comrades and to 
emphasize the continued existence of collective leader- 
ship only serve to underline the inherent instability of 
such a regime. 

The situation today is superficially analogous to 
the struggles in the Politburo which followed the 
death of Lenin, but one should not conclude that the 
outcome will necessarily be the same—that a second 
Stalin can and must emerge victoriously from the 
succession struggles brought on by the dictator's 
death. That, indeed, is the only form in which the 
dictatorship of the Communist Party could be con- 
solidated again. But what is really at stake in the 
present internecine struggle is the survival of the 
party regime itself. 





By training an economist and sociologist, Mr. Lowenthal has in 
the last few years become one of the most eminent political journal- 
ists in Europe. He is West European correspondent for the London 
Observer and a frequent contributor to other newspapers and publi- 
cations. 


In the following articles, two noted political analysts attempt to 
remove some of the wraps from this elusive enigma. In “‘Crisis in 
Moscow,”’ Mr. Lowenthal discusses the internal policies of the post- 
Stalin regime as a clue to shifts and tensions within the ‘‘collective 
leadership."’ He views the internecine struggle in Moscow as a 
reflection of the leadership's permanent dilemma: how to promote 
efficiency and stability, while at the same time perpetuating the 
“revolutionary’’ atmosphere on which its survival depends. In 
‘Permanence and Flexibility in Soviet Foreign Policy,” Mr. Aron 
analyzes Soviet diplomacy, pointing out the limitations on pres- 
ent tactics imposed by the unchanging goals of the Soviet regime. 


That assertion may appear surprising at first sight. 
There is certainly no evidence that any of the con- 
tending groups is deliberately aiming at the overthrow 
of the party regime; the only clues—and these often 
are very difficult to trace—are on one hand the objec- 
tive problems of economic and foreign policy con- 
fronting the ‘‘collective leadership’’, and on the other 
the grouping of rival personalities, clans and factions 
within the party who seize on one or another of the 
possible alternative policies and use them in their 
struggle for power. But in such a struggle the con- 
tenders inevitably appeal for support not only to their 
own party clientele but to the great machines which 
are the direct holders of physical power—the army 
and the police. 

In a stable totalitarian regime, these power ma- 
chines are as loyal to the ruling party as are the 
corresponding machines in a stable democracy to the 
civilian government. Moreover, the party maintains 
tight control over them by appointing reliable party 
members as their leading functionaries, and by skill- 
fully exploiting their professional rivalries to balance 
one machine against the other. But in a situation 
where a serious struggle develops for control of the 
party itself, its grip on the power machines is auto- 
matically weakened. To say that this is what we 
are witnessing now is not to claim wishfully that the 
regime is bound to disintegrate—only that the possi- 
bility of disintegration exists so long as the succession 
struggle continues without the victorious emergence 
of a single, uncontested leader of party and state. 

Before reviewing the two years’ interregnum since 
Stalin’s death from this angle, a word must be said 





about what, in the view of this writer, constitutes the 
fundamental inner conflict in the USSR’s totali- 
tarian regime—a conflict which has led in other 
revolutions, but mot in the USSR, to the phenomenon 
known from French revolutionary history as the ‘‘Ther- 
midor’’. The Communist party dictatorship, born of 
a victorious revolution, has used state power to create 
a new society with a new privileged upper class—the 
economic, administrative and military bureaucracy. 
The natural interest of this bureaucracy, as of all 
privileged classes, is to end the revolution in order 
to enjoy its fruits—to become conservative, in fact. 
To this, however, the continued rule of the Com- 
munist Party is as much of an obstacle as the rule 
of the Jacobins was to the bourgeoisie’s enjoyment of 
the fruits of the French Revolution. Conversely, the 
party would be superfluous in a conservative bureau- 
cratic society; it can only justify and maintain its 
dictatorship by posing as the agent of ever new 
revolutionary transformation within and without the 
country, thus maintaining the atmosphere of the 
beleaguered fortress and keeping everybody, including 
the privileged bureaucracy, in a permanent state of 
individual and collective insecurity. 

If the party had attempted to do this by clinging to 
its early proletarian traditions and opposing the 
emergence of the new privileged class in principle, it 
would, of course, have shared the fate of the 
Jacobins—it would long ago have been overthrown. 
It has been the unique achievement of Stalin to avoid 
this development by not only accepting and fostering 
the growth of the new privileged class, but by com- 
pletely changing—in the course of the Great Purge of 
the 1930’s—the social composition of the party and 
linking it closely with the new bureaucracy. But he 
preserved its centralized structure, its ‘‘revolutionary”’ 
ideology, and hence its institutional independence 
from the interests of a class which now furnishes most 
of its members. The party thus survives as the bearer 
of a permanent revolution from above—a concept clearly 
implied in Stalin’s last pamphlet on ‘‘Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the USSR’’.' But it does so at 
the price of perpetuating the tension between its 
“revolutionary’’ action, on which its survival de- 
pends and the conservative interests of its own 
members. 

In the history of the Stalinist regime, this inner 
tension has taken many forms. In foreign affairs, 
there is always the choice between taking risks in the 
interest of external revolutionary expansion and play- 
ing safe in the interest of domestic reconstruction. 





1 Published in Bolshevik, No. 10, October 1952. 
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In economic policy at home, there is the question 
when to make concessions to the peasants for the 
sake of immediate higher output, and when to force 
the next stage of the revolutionary transformation of 
agriculture even at the price of economic losses due to 
peasant resistance. In personnel policy and in the 
general climate of propaganda, the choice at any given 
time is between the ‘“‘bureaucratic’’ standard of 
efficiency and the ‘‘party’’ standard of ideology. 

During the last fifteen years of Stalin’s life, these 
two necessary poles of the party regime came to be 
largely identified with two persons, gifted younger 
assistants (and presumptive heirs) whom Stalin liked 
to balance against each other: on the side of ideology, 
the late Andrei Zhdanov; on the side of efficiency, 
Georgi Malenkov. It was Zhdanov whom Stalin 
called to his side in the Politburo and Party Secretariat 
in 1939, when he felt that a special effort had to be 
made to revive party morale after the purges. It was 
also Zhdanov, more than any other Bolshevik leader, 
who advised conducting the invasion of Finland in 
the winter of 1939-40 as a ‘‘revolutionary war’’, with 
a puppet ‘‘government’’ in readiness to take over, 
and who suffered a decline of influence as a result of 
the political failure of the operation. 

It was Malenkov, on the other hand, whom Stalin 
made a candidate of the Politburo on the eve of 
the German attack on the USSR, and whom he pro- 
moted immediately into the five-man ‘*State Defense 
Committee’’ when the attack took place. Through- 
out the war period, when ideology was completey sub- 
ordinated to survival, and national morale boosted 
through emphasis on the Great Russian tradition and 
the church, Malenkov was the closest to the seat of 
power. At the end of the war he was promoted to 
full membership in the Politboro and entrusted with 
the reconstruction of the liberated western areas of the 
USSR. However, he disappeared from the party Sec- 
retariat when the all-out effort for an ideological re- 
vival began, and Zhdanov rose to new eminence. 

The postwar campaign for ideological purity in lit- 
erature, art and science is often identified as the 
‘*Zhdanovite’’ period; the same years saw the found- 
ing of the Cominform, the enforcement of one-party 
rule in Czechoslovakia, and the encouragement of 
‘‘forward’’ elements among the East European Com- 
munists. This policy ended in disaster with Tito’s 
breakaway, the failure of the Berlin blockade and the 
Communist defeat in Greece. Zhdanov died in the 
summer of 1948, when only the first of these develop- 
ments had taken place. Within a year all of his clos- 
est followers were purged, presumably through the 
influence of Malenkov. By then the policy of outright 





revolutionary aggression in Europe had also been 
abandoned. 

The purge in satellite Europe of so-called ‘‘Tito- 
ists’’— z. e., Communist leaders with a sense of na- 
tional independence—was soon followed by an attack 
on Cominform leaders of proven loyalty to Moscow 
but of “‘leftist’’ inclination, like Ana Pauker and Ru- 
dolf Slansky. The purges proceeded under the super- 
vision of the Soviet Ministry of State Security, then 
headed by Abakumov and controlled by Beria. Of 
note, their victims in several countries included prom- 
inent veterans of the Spanish civil war and chiefs of 
military intelligence, who presumably had been 
trained and selected by the Red Army. It is thus 
plausible to assume that the police arm was in agree- 
ment with the ‘‘ Malenkovite’’ policy during this peri- 
od, while some of the leading figures of the army’s 
political and intelligence departments had been linked 
with the ‘‘ Zhdanovites.”’ 

When Malenkov appeared as the main speaker at 
the Nineteenth Congress of the CPSU in October 1952, 
he was already generally regarded as Stalin's desig- 
nated successor. But the last months of Stalin’s life 
brought a sudden reversal. The Slansky trial in No- 
vember was suddenly given an anti-moderate and anti- 
semitic instead of an anti-extremist slant; and in Jan- 
uary 1953 the dramatic announcement of the notorious 
‘doctors’ plot’’ in Moscow combined a general spy- 
scare with a glorification of the memory of Zhdanov, 
with an appeal to the army, and with charges of past 
negligence against the secret police (Abakumov had 
meanwhile been replaced by Ignatiev). It seemed 
that a major purge in the USSR was imminent; when 
Stalin died, however, the whole investigation was 


quashed by Beria, presumably with the consent of 
Malenkov. 


N the morrow of Stalin’s death, Malenkov ap- 

peared to take first place in the party hierarchy 
without dispute. Yet before a meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet could confirm him as Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers, a meeting of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party was held in which he resigned 
as Secretary of the party. Here was the first sign of 
the adoption of the collective leadership doctrine, 
under which no single leader was to be allowed to 
concentrate all the levers of power in his own hands, 
as had Stalin. But while it is clear that Malenkov’s 
opponents and rivals succeeded in limiting his power 
at the start, it does not follow that they removed him 
from the party machine to a less powerful government 
post against his will; it seems more probable, in view 


of his strong position at the time, that he was offered 
a choice and preferred the government post. 

If that is so, it was a move of revolutionary impli- 
cations—the announcement of an intention to limit 
the party machine to a secondary role, a proclamation 
that the era of ideology was at an end and the era of 
efficiency about to dawn. This was indeed the gen- 
eral drift of all measures taken at the time: the sudden 
disappearance of the Stalin cult; the reduction in the 
number of ministries and of members of the govern- 
ment and party presidiums; the promotion of Marshal 
Zhukov (who had been relegated to an obscure pro- 
vincial command during the postwar ideological re- 
vival) to a post as one of two First Deputy Ministers 
of Defense; the promise to stop abuses of the police 
power, given at the time the doctors’ affair was 
quashed; and the amnesty for non-political and in 
particular managerial offenses. There was also a 
definite shift of emphasis in the domestic presentation 
of foreign policy (although it is doubtful how far an 
actual change of policy was intended). In place of 
the hysteria of the ‘‘ vigilance’ campaign, which had 
depicted the USSR as honeycombed with spies and 
surrounded by enemies ready to attack at any moment, 
the new regime tended to foster an atmosphere of 
hope for a ‘‘ relaxation of tension’’ and the “* peaceful 
settlement of all outstanding questions.” 

In the inner structure of the regime, this change in 
atmosphere was marked by the abolition of one 
vital organ—the personal Secretariat built up by 
Stalin, through which he maintained direct control 
over all departments of party and state, and which in 
all probability had been closely involved in the final 
preparations for a new purge. The head of this 
secretariat, Poskrebyshev, disappeared without trace. 

The determination of all the Bolshevik leaders not 
to allow any one of their number to re-establish such 
a ‘‘super-apparatus’’ appears to have been at the very 
core of the collective leadership pact. Yet at the 
same time the supremacy of the party itself was being 
called into question, as indicated by the fact that when 
Khrushchev replaced Malenkov at the head of the 
party Secretariat, he was not immediately given the 
title of First Secretary and ranked only fifth or sixth 
in the hierarchy. ‘‘Collective leadership’’ in this 
first phase implied, in fact, the independence and 
equality of the heads of all the great administrative 
machines—the army and the police, the economic bu- 
reaucracy, the government administration and the for- 
eign service. With these the party was put on an equal 
footing, not as the supreme policy-making organ but 
as the machine for propaganda and mass mobilization. 

Malenkov seems to have imagined that he could 
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maintain himself at the head of such a council of 
equals as a kind of arbiter, balancing the claims of the 
respective machines without needing a machine of 
his own. Actually the arrangement, by leaving the 
question of the ultimate seat of power unsettled, un- 
leashed the rivalry not only among individuals but 
among those machines which could seriously contend 
for power. There were only three—the party, the 
army and the police. The party, deprived of the 
authority which alone could ensure its control over 
the holders of physical power, was temporarily rele- 
gated to the background. The army suffered from 
the division, carefully fostered by Stalin, between the 
popular and independent-minded professional soldiers 
onone hand, and the political ‘* generals’ (those owing 
their careers largely to party links) and political 
‘“‘commissars’’ (those in charge of party operations 
within the army) on the other. 

It was the police arm which, under Beria’s leader- 
ship, was in the best position to reach for supreme 
power. Stalin had established the practice of settling 
all struggles in the government and the party by 
police intervention; the police had been subordinated 
to the dictator and his personal secretariat, but su- 
perior to every constitutional organ of party and state. 
The death of the dictator and the abolition of his 
personal machine conceivably left the way open for 
the police, under a shrewd and ruthless chief who 
officially ranked second in the hierarchy and had in- 
deed proposed Malenkov for his position, to try to 
take power on its own account. 

Despite the rumors reported by recent defectors, 
there is no first-hand evidence that Beria really plotted 
to seize control of the government. But there is every 
evidence that he was the one man who steadily in- 
creased his power during the first months after 
Stalin’s death: he filled the decisive positions both 
in the all-Union Ministry of the Interior and in the 
ministries of the key republics with his personal 
followers, intervened through them in the political 
control of the Ukraine and Georgia, and sought to 
take personal credit for the relaxation of general police 
pressure on which the regime had decided. In the 
end, his steady advance may have alarmed Malenkov; 
it must have alarmed both the party and the army. 
Whether willingly or under their pressure, Malenkov 
finally had to strike against Beria to prevent him 
from seizing personal power. Thanks to the backing 
of both party and army, the operation was smooth. 
But it destroyed the fiction of a stable balance between 
equals, and put the question of supreme control openly 
on the agenda, with only two contenders left—the 
party and the army. 
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ALENKOV apparently continued to feel that he 

was balancing these two forces. In fact, how- 
ever, it seems to this writer that he was merely unable 
to choose between them, though a choice had become 
urgent. Conditioned by his long and successful life as 
a party bureaucrat, he lacked the military prestige, 
the contacts and most probably the will to side with 
the army and stage a ‘‘ Bonapartist’’ coup. Yet he had 
lost control of the party machine; what is more im- 
portant, he already had little faith in solving the 
problems of the present-day Soviet state by the 
‘ideological’ methods of the party. 

The initiative, therefore, was taken by the party 
under the leadership of the more ‘‘ideological’’ 
Khrushchev. The party, after all, was the long- 
established ‘“‘legitimate’’ source of authority, and it 
had taken the credit for foiling the pretensions of a 
usurper. The army, as we have seen, did not exist as 
an autonomous unit with its own uncontested head 


(Marshal Bulganin, the Defense Minister, was a party ° 


man, while his two deputies were rivalling active 
soldiers, Marshals Vasilyevsky and Zhukov). It was 
rather a sort of social weight whose silent pressure 
had to be taken into account. The fall of Beria, then, 
marked the moment from which the party moved 
forward to reassert its traditional position—not 
only against Beria but against Malenkov, who had 
relegated it to the background with such dangerous 
results. 

Collective leadership now began to assume a new 
meaning—not the independence of equal machines, 
but the control of the party over all branches of the 
state apparatus according to traditional Leninist 
doctrine. The center of gravity has tended to shift 
back from the Presidium of the government to that 
of the party, from the body in which Khrushchev 
has no seat to that which depends on his machine. 
At the same time, an alliance apparently has formed 
between Khrushchev’s party machine and the political 
commissars and party ‘‘generals’’ in the army, whom 
the party needs to ensure the army’s loyalty. Both 
the past associations of these men, and the party’s 
realization that it needs an ideological revival to 
defend its position, have led Khrushchev to hark 
back to the tradition of Zhdanov, and to rehabilitate 
and enlist his surviving followers. 

During the nineteen months between the fall of 
Beria and that of Malenkov, this bloc formed by 
Khrushchev, the political commissars and the sur- 
viving Zhdanovites has pushed in two main direc- 
tions. On one side, it has systematically undermined 


/Malenkov’s position. The first unmistakable sign 


came in November 1953, when Khrushchev personally 
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deposed the Leningrad party secretary Andrianov, 
who had become Malenkov’s key man in this vital 
center after the purge of the Zhdanovites. By the 
spring of 1954, scattered articles extolling Khrushchev’s 
war record began to appear, indirectly at the expense 
of Malenkov. The device was never to mention the 
State Defense Committee, to which Malenkov and 
Beria, but not Khrushchev had belonged, but to 
emphasize the role played, under Stalin, by the party 
delegates at the fronts—notably Zhdanov, Shcher- 
bakov (head of the army political administration 
until his death in 1944), Bulganin and Khrushchev. 
This campaign reached its climax last December when 
the East Berlin Taegliche Rundschau, organ of the 
Soviet authorities in Germany, published (on Decem- 
ber 21) a photo showing Stalin together with Voro- 
shilov, Zhdanov, Bulganin and Khrushchev—in 
which, as Western experts discovered, the last two 
figures had been added to the original picture from 


. some other occasion. Three days later the former 


Minister of State Security, Abakumov, was publicly 
tried in Leningrad for framing Zhdanov’s followers 
after his death, and was duly sentenced and executed. 

The other great campaign conducted by Khrush- 
chev’s followers has been the systematic down- 
grading of the secret police. The fall of Beria was 
followed by his and his principal associates’ execution 
in December 1953, after a secret trial by a tribunal on 
which two military leaders sat. In March 1954 the 
secret police proper, which Beria had reunited with 
the Ministry of the Interior, was again separated 
under a ‘‘Commission for State Security’’ and thus 
deprived of the background of great economic power 
constituted by that ministry’s forced labor camps. 
The chairman of the new commission, I. A. Serov, 
was not made a member of the Presidium of either the 
government or the party—and at first not even a 
member of the Council of Ministers. The belated 
execution of Ryumin, the ‘‘inventor’’ of the doctors’ 
plot whom Beria had deposed and arrested, in the 
summer of 1954 was used in the same sense as Berias’ 
own liquidation to assure the public, and in particular 
the party, that the secret police was henceforth ac- 
countable to the law and that its arbitrary political 
power was broken. The point was underscored in a 
rash of articles and literary productions, among which 
a play called ‘‘The Wings’’, by the Ukrainian writer 
Korneychuk, became particularly famous. 

Parallel measures were also taken in some of the 
East European satellites; the former chief of the 
Hungarian secret police, Gabor Peter, was sentenced 


to life imprisonment for abuse of his power, and the 
Polish Ministry of State Security split up on the new 
Soviet pattern, with some of its officials expelled and 
arrested. Everywhere special emphasis was laid on 
the submission of the secret police to party control. 
Finally, the trial and execution of Abakumov in 
Leningrad in December 1954 led to the rehabilitation 
of the Zhdanovites he had arrested; one of the specific 
charges against him was that he had failed to pass 
on their complaints to the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. 

The effect of these measures in reducing the author- 
ity and power of the secret police must have been all 
the greater since in the same period no other political 
executions took place anywhere in the Soviet orbit. 
Evidently the campaign was considered necessary in 
order to restore the morale and initiative of party 
activists and to permit the ideological revival at which 
Khrushchev and his associates aimed. But it in- 
evitably had another effect which can hardly have 
been intended by them: it weakened the police de- 
cisively as a counterweight to the physical power of 
the army, and thereby weakened the hold on the 
army of the very political commissars who were 
Khrushchev's closest associates. 

Hence when the party’s offensive to recover com- 
plete control apparently was consummated by the 
resignation, at the party’s command, of Malenkov and 
his replacement by Khrushchev’s nominee, Bulganin, 
the initiators of the change were also compelled to 
promote Marshal Zhukov to the position of Defense 
Minister. Though a member of the Central Commit- 
tee, Zhukov was a man who owed his position in the 
army and the country not to the party but to his own 
military achievement, who did not belong to the new 
faction, and who proceeded at once, in an interview 
with Western journalists to claim the credit long de- 
nied him for the decisive victories of the last war. 
His promotion and the subsequent creation of 10 new 
marshals, of whom only a few can be regarded as party 
appointees, are symbols of the emergence of the army 
as a potentially independent force at the very moment 
of the apparent restoration of party supremacy under 
Khrushchev's leadership. For the first time since 
Stalin’s death, indeed for the first time since the Great 
Purge of the 1930’s, a man has risen visibly to the 
front rank of Soviet leadership without belonging to 
the highest authority of the party—the Presidium, or 
former Politburo. In this sense the party’s monopoly 
of control is broken; and there is no mediator left to 
prevent an ultimate clash. 





HIS clash, and with it the final struggle for 

power, is likely to arise over concrete issues of 
economic policy and related questions of foreign pol- 
icy. These were the issues which, in the phase now 
concluded, led to Malenkov’s fall. 

Even before the arrest of Beria, the Malenkov gov- 
ernment began to prepare the economic policy which 
has since become known as the ‘‘new course’’—the 
policy of making concessions to the peasants and to 
the consumers, slowing down the pace of investment 
in heavy industry, and making a major short-run ef- 
fort to overcome the lag in agriculture and light in- 
dustry. The first experiment in the policy was an- 
nounced in Eastern Germany in early June 1953, before 
the East German uprising and Beria’s arrest; the sec- 
ond followed in Hungary after that arrest but before 
its announcement; the corresponding policy for the 
Soviet Union was unveiled by Malenkov himself in a 
speech to the Supreme Soviet in August 1953. It is 
this policy, more than anything else, with which 
Malenkov has become identified in the public eye, 
both inside and outside the USSR. 

The basic cause necessitating some sort of ‘‘new 
look’’ in Soviet economics was the extent to which 
Soviet and satellite agriculture was lagging behind the 
pace of forced industrialization. In an article written 
at the time,? this writer argued that it was not a 
question of ushering in an age of plenty from sheer 
generosity, but of restoring proportion to an economic 
system which had reached the physical limits imposed 
on industrial growth by available manpower, soil and 
raw materials. Agriculture, steadily drained of man- 
power year after year, had become less and less able 
to feed the industrial workers adequately; coal pro- 
duction in the satellites, where figures were more easily 
available, also was lagging persistently behind the 
plans. Today it is clear that the Soviet agricultural 
crisis was—and is—even bigger than Malenkov knew, 
and certainly much bigger than anybody outside the 
USSR knew at the time. And the USSR itself is ad- 
mitting failures in coal production. 

Malenkov’s way of dealing with the crisis consisted 
primarily in increasing the incentives offered to the 
Soviet peasants—by reducing delivery quotas and rais- 
ing prices, particularly for livestock produce, and by 
issuing tax rebates on the earnings from the collective 
peasants’ individual plots. In the South Eastern satel- 
lites, where no loca! raw materials for heavy industry 
were available, some heavy industrial projects were 
also closed down and the workers transferred back to 
agriculture. In the USSR itself, the emphasis on 


2“The Retreat from Stalinism,"* The Twentieth Century, London, 
December 1953. 
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heavy industry continued though its pace was slightly 
slowed down; some manpower may have been freed 
for the new tasks by abandoning Stalin’s grandiose 
canal-building projects. 

Now any policy aimed at increasing incentives to 
the peasant must offer him not just more money, but 
more goods—and that means to a considerable extent 
consumer goods. The new course thus came to be 
associated with plans for a ‘‘steep increase’’ in the 
output of consumer goods and with measures to 
deliver a first instalment almost at once—even before 
it could be produced. There were two ways of doing 
this: quick imports of consumer goods and foodstuffs 
from the capitalist world, superimposed on the normal 
import program even at the price of using some of the 
USSR’s gold reserve; and releases from state reserves 
accumulated for war emergencies. It is probably true, 
as Malenkov’s enemies now charge, that the desire 
of the new chief of government to acquire popularity 
quickly was a factor in these measures. But it is also 
true that something of the kind had to be done if a 
policy of incentives was to have quick effect. 

It had a quick effect—but an unexpectedly awkward 
one. The great improvement in delivery conditions 
and prices for livestock produce, granted without 
comparable improvements for grain, caused large 
numbers of peasants to use grain as fodder—and thus 
to turn a latent grain shortage, of which the govern- 
ment had been unaware, into an acute one. The 
blunder, committed jointly by Malenkov and Khrush- 
chev in August and September 1953, clearly revealed 
that the top leaders did not understand what was 
going on in agriculture. When the emergency was 
discovered early in 1954, Khrushchev seized the chance 
to deal with it by different methods, initiating the 
‘‘voluntary’’ mass migration to open up virgin soils 
in Siberia and Kazakhstan through the creation of 
giant state grain farms. What had begun with 
incentive concessions to the collective peasants now 
turned into a ‘‘campaign’’, an occasion for reviving 
the spirit of the party, for tightening its control on 
the land, and for increasing the share of state farms 
in the economy. 

Meanwhile the consumer goods program had also run 
intodifficulties. Initssecond phase (after the original 
distribution of largesse was over, but before more 
plants could be created for light industry) more con- 
sumer goods were to be produced from existing capac- 
ity, partly through the allocation of more raw 
materials and labor to the industries concerned, and 
partly through the part-time production of consumer 
goods from metal scrap in the machine and arms 
factories. Yet no decision had been taken to reduce 
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the plan figures for the producer goods industries; the 
new program was simply superimposed on the old 
one. The result was not only a substantial failure 
to meet the targets set but a great deal of confusion. 
The machine and arms industries, used to having top 
priority for their every request, suddenly found them- 
selves in procurement difficulties owing to the “‘con- 
sumption atmosphere’’ created by official propaganda. 
Obviously, a clear decision was needed on how far 
the promise of more consumer goods should be allowed 
to affect the long-term pattern of Soviet investment— 
a choice that had to be made at the latest in preparing 
the 1955 economic plan and the next Five Year Plan. 


T is now generally assumed that this was the issue 

over which Khrushchev succeeded, in the final 
months of 1954, in forming a common front not only 
with the politicos in the army but with the army 
interest as such. The program of the common front 
was to restore the clear priority for heavy industry— 
equally essential for armament, agricultural mech- 
anization and aid in the industrialization of China— 
at the cost of disavowing some of Malenkov’s ‘‘ new 
course’” promises. Khrushchev’s first speech an- 
nouncing this policy last December was as clear a 
sign of the victory of his coalition as was the trial of 
Abakumov and the publication of the Khrushchev- 
Bulganin photograph. From the moment the front 
was formed, its victory was indeed inevitable—once 
party and army were in agreement, there was nothing 
left for Malenkov to balance. No wonder he sub- 
mitted without a fight. 

Yet the very same problems which have brought 
the coalition together are bound to create new 
conflicts within its ranks. The new arms drive now 
competes for engineering capacity with the increased 
demands for machinery to sustain the agricultural 
campaign, to which Khrushchev is deeply committed. 
In the absence of a satisfactory supply of consumer 
goods, the latter campaign must come to rely less and 
less on incentives and more and more on methods of 
compulsion which—quite apart from their doubtful 
effect on output—must be abhorrent to the com- 
manders of what is still largely a peasant army. 

Already Khrushchev’s actions are getting feverish. 
He superimposes on his gigantic campaign to cultivate 
new soils an equally large campaign to convert soil 
under other grains to corn—though both measures 
would have far better prospects if undertaken on a 
smaller scale and at a slower pace. He tries to make 
the raising of plan targets tolerable by formulating 
them only in terms of final product—yields of wheat, 
milk, meat, etc.—leaving it up to the collective farms 


themselves to allocate their land between different 
crops and stock so as to meet the target. Yet in the 
same breath with this ‘‘decentralization’’, he an- 
nounces the dispatch of 30,000 party officials to take 
control of badly managed collective farms. He insists 
that the machine industry must use its utmost inge- 
nuity to produce labor-saving devices for cultivation 
and stockbreeding; he also wishes to rely more and 
more on the Machine Tractor Stations, not only for 
the general instruction and control of the collectives 
but for collecting planned deliveries on behalf of the 
government. Yet in the 1955 budget and plan, he has 
not even obtained the same allocations for agriculture 
as last year. The agricultural situation simply cannot 
be solved with these measures. Favorable weather 
may postpone a crisis, but the next bad harvest is 
almost bound to lead to a major political clash. ,- 

There are really only two ways of dealing with the 
problem of Soviet agriculture. One is to make it 
worth the peasant’s while to produce well—giving 
him time and scope to learn from experience, without 
constant interference from above and without fear 
that success will sooner or later be punished by some 
new drive for ‘‘dekulakization.’’ But this approach 
requires both political stability and the devotion of 
a greater share of the national income to the produc- 
tion of consumer goods; it requires, in other words, 
an end to “‘revolution’’, and an end to the armament 
race. The other way to deal with the situation is 
that which Stalin used in the late 1920's, when five 
million kulaks were killed or deported in the process 
of forced collectivization. It is the method of ruth- 
less force, giving another twist to the screw of the 
“permanent revolution from above.’’ In the present 
situation this could only mean turning collective 
farmers into complete state helots in one form or 
another. 

While Khrushchev may be far from willing to go 
this second way, it is the only one which is ultimately 
compatible with maintaining the party regime in a 
crisis. Conversely, the other road—that of peace and 
concessions to the peasants—can only be pursued 
consistently after the overthrow of the party regime 
Chere is the ultimate reason why Malenkov’s half- 
hearted attempt at reform was bound to fail). Such 
a road might eventually be taken by an army regime, 
even though the army within the party state has been 
pressing for higher armaments. Once in sole control, 
such a regime might find it easier to come to terms 
with the non-Communist world. 

Whatever the outcome, however, one thing is 
certain: the crisis of the Soviet regime, which has 
bared the tensions inherent in totalitarian dictator- 
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ship, is not at an end. Uncontested one-man control 
has not been restored—nor has the uncontested 
monopoly of the party. Instead, the crisis of the 





regime has become linked with the crisis of Soviet 
agriculture. Only together will they find their final 
solution. 


Permanence and Flexibility in 


Soviet Foreign Policy 


By Raymond Aron 


HE foreign policy of the Soviet Union, like that 
of any state, depends both on the international 
picture at a given moment and on the leadership's con- 
cept of the world and of the national interest. A 
strictly ideological policy would be ruled by dogma 
alone, in disregard of circumstances and Realpolitik. 
The Bolshevik government acted under such a doc- 
trinal orientation during its first months in power — 
for example, it denounced secret treaties concluded 
under the Tsars, as if to show its moral condemnation 
of such practices and its indifference to consequences. 
This so-called ideological approach to policy could 
not last. The Bolshevik regime was bound to feel 
responsible both for the destiny of Russia as a state 
and for the revolutionary cause. On the one hand, 
the regime was the patron and sponsor of all move- 
ments throughout the world which claimed kinship 
with Marxism-Leninism; on the other hand, it was 
director of an imperial state, ‘‘inherited’’ by the polit- 
ical commissars from the Romanoffs. The Bolshevik 
leadership attempted to create a distinction between 
the center of world communism and the Russian state 
by formally separating the Comintern (the organ of 
world revolution) from the machinery of Soviet 
diplomacy. Actually, the Comintern remained under 
the control of the Soviet leaders; and the national 
Communist parties had to follow Moscow’s direc- 
tives. Security—the national strength of the ‘‘bas- 
tion of socialism’’—was made the primary condition 
for the future success of the world revolution. The 
party doctrinaires obliged with a dialectical argument 
which justified subordinating the interests of the 
national Communist parties to the requirements of 
Soviet diplomacy. 
If the leaders in Moscow continued to think of 
their policies as in the service of world revolution, 
they shaped their diplomacy according to the rules of 


the traditional power game. Some observers, par- 
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ticularly the so-called realist school, even maintain 
that the Bolshevik leaders have acted exactly as the 
ministers of Tsarist Russia would have done. This 
view goes too far, neglecting the complex of forces 
which impel the Communist leadership. The truth 
is that: 1) the ambition to spread communism 
throughout the world is only one of the motives of 
Soviet diplomacy; 2) Soviet diplomacy, like that of 
all governments, faces the constant necessity of 
estimating rival forces; 3) therefore neither the Com- 
munist ideology nor the classic Machiavellianism of 
diplomacy can alone explain decisions made. The 
Soviet leaders react to specific situations with a 
practical eye but within the framework of their 
doctrine. This affects both the way in which they 
see the world and their actions on the basis of that 
vision. 


HE above elementary analysis permits an answer to 

a question frequently asked in the United States, 
and even more often in Europe—whether the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union has changed since Stalin’s 
death. There is no reason to think that the objec- 
tives, concepts, and methods of Soviet diplomacy are 
different in the Malenkov or the Khrushchev era from 
what they were in Stalin’s time. The leaders of the 
Soviet Union continue to see the world divided into 
two forces—the camp of “‘socialism and peace,’’ and 
the camp of ‘‘capitalism and imperialism.’’ The 
USSR, its satellites, and its allies constitute the camp 
of peace; the only road to socialism is Marxism- 
Leninism; the capitalist camp is doomed to destruc- 
tion, etc. Between the two camps there may be 
temporary armistices with talk of coexistence, but in 
the end one or the other must prevail and the victor 
is bound to be the “‘socialist’’ camp. 

We can only guess as to what the Soviet leaders 
feel privately about these venerable formulas. Per- 
haps some of them, impressed by the destructive 
power of nuclear weapons, are inclined to waver in 
their belief in—or desire for—an inevitable clash 
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between the two camps, hoping that *‘the world 
crisis of capitalism’’ will come about in some other 
way. Malenkov, for example, declared in March 
1954 that another world war would mean the “‘de- 
struction of world civilization’’.’ Since his “‘resig- 
nation’’ as Premier, however, the regime has again 
plied the line that war would destroy the camp of 
capitalism—presumably leaving the “‘socialist’’ camp 
as the survivors and victors. This emphasis suggests 
the persistence of the traditional Communist view of 
history, leaving no reason to believe that the men in 
the Kremlin have altered the ideological limits which 
prescribe their foreign policy. 

Thus Communist doctrine banishes the hope that 
relations between the Western and the Sovietized 
nations ever will be comparable to those among the 
Western nations themselves or among the latter 
and the independent nations of Asia. The lead- 
ers of the Sovietized nations regard the non-Sovietized 
nations as enemies (whether ‘“‘capitalist’’ or Social 
Democrat matters little). They will continue, there- 
fore, to instigate or to exploit revolutionary move- 
ments; they will obstruct the foreign policy of other 
governments wherever they can by attempting to 
influence public opinion. In this sense, the cold war 
will continue—it cannot do otherwise. But cold war 
does not imply total war at a given moment; it may 
be prolonged, if not indefinitely, at least for a very 
long period. 

Within the present “‘epoch of the world crisis of 
capitalism,’’ the Communists conceive of society as 
passing through a series of ‘‘historical phases’’ 
marked by ‘‘revolutionary ebb and flow’’. The doc- 
trinaires ‘‘observed’’ a phase of revolutionary flow 
after World War I, which came to a close with the 
failure of revolutionary attempts in Germany in 1923 
and Chiang Kai-shek’s repudiation of his alliance 
with the Chinese Communists in 1926-27. The 
succeeding phase was characterized by the ‘‘ temporary 
stabilization’ of capitalism. A few years later the 
gteat depression marked the beginning of a new 
historical phase. 

Today the *‘flood’’ unleashed by World War I has 
inundated the countries of Eastern Europe and China. 
It has flowed past the frontiers of Southeast Asia to 
the Malay Archipelago, Burma, India, and Indo- 
china, where the indigenous Communist parties have 
encouraged or exploited guerilla warfare. Nowhere 
in this area has victory been decisive except in Indo- 
china, where the Viet Minh, led by the Communists, 





1G. Malenkov, ‘‘Election Speech to Moscow Constituents,"’ 
Ixvestia, March 13, 1954. 


fought against the French in the name of national 
independence. 

The critical question today is whether, in the 
Communist view, there will be a second ‘‘ebbing’’ 
of the revolutionary tide—whether a new stabiliza- 
tion of capitalism and peaceful coexistence is on the 
horizon. The so-called ‘‘new line’’ of Soviet diplo- 
macy seems to indicate that there is. In fact, Stalin 
himself foreshadowed the diplomacy of his successors 
in his last theoretical work, Economic Problems of 
Socialism in the USSR. In a passage which inspired 
no little speculation at the time, he declared that a 
war among the capitalist states was more probable 
than a war between the two camps. This statement 
was widely construed to imply that the Communists 
should soft-pedal the cold war between the two camps, 
embark on a period of ‘‘armed truce’, and rely on 
differences among the non-Communist nations to do 
their work of disruption for them. Stalin stressed 
in particular that the capitalist world would be un- 
able to integrate the defeated nations, Japan and 
Germany, suggesting the line which his successors 
have followed for the past two years in an attempt 
to win over public opinion in these countries. 

There is no proof, of course, that Stalin’s suggested 
strategy is the real impetus behind the new attitude 
of Soviet diplomacy. It is not impossible that the 
Soviet regime has been inspired by other considera- 
tions, impelled by other motives. Perhaps it has 
decided that the continuation of extreme tension was 
creating the danger of a general war, which is not 
in the interest of any power, including its own. 
Perhaps it has hoped to curry favor with the intelli- 
gentsia by opening the Iron Curtain a little, by letting 
a few Soviet delegations visit the West and a few 
foreign representatives enter the Soviet Union. Per- 
haps the decisive factors in the new diplomatic 
orientation were the necessity of contributing to 
China’s industrialization and of raising the Soviet 
living standard, dictating a slackening of the arma- 
ments race. All of these explanations may contain 
a portion of the truth. In any case, speculation upon 
them is meaningless; for even if the ‘new diplomacy” 
has been determined by domestic or intra-bloc con- 
siderations, it has been used at the same time to 
further certain strategic ends in foreign policy. 

Any relaxation of external pressure tends in itself 
to favor the disintegration of the ‘‘capitalist camp,”’ 
not so much because the camp is torn by contradic- 
tions, as because genuinely sovereign states find it 
hard to reconcile their diplomacy once the immediacy 
of external danger has disappeared or diminished. 
We should therefore inquire what results, considering 
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the situation in Asia and Europe, the Soviet Union 
expects to obtain through its new policy. 


N Europe, what distinguishes the new policy? 
Four principal changes can be noted.* 

1) The tone of propaganda has softened somewhat, 
and the extreme forms of hate-mongering on such 
themes as germ warfare and American cannibalism 
have disappeared for the moment. 

2) Exchange visits between the two Europes, which 
had reached a virtual standstill have been resumed on 
a limited scale. It is often forgotten that in the worst 
years of the first Five Year Plans and the great purge, 
Intourist was functioning and Soviet scholars had more 
contact with their foreign colleagues then in the later 
years of Stalinism. The regime apparently has recog- 
nized that the postwar restrictions on travel and ex- 
change have been detrimental to its propaganda 
efforts. 

3) Soviet diplomacy has settled its minor quarrels, 
renounced its claims against Turkey, lifted the siege 
of Yugoslavia and asked the satellites to do the same. 
From 1945 to 1953, the Soviet Union acted as if it 
were straining its ingenuity to multiply local con- 
flicts and to wage a kind of ‘‘ permanent war’’ on the 
diplomatic level. 

4) Wherever it could do so without paying a price, 
the Soviet Union has preferred agreement with the 
West to disagreement. Only a short time ago, even 
as relatively uncomplicated a task as appointing a 
Secretary General of the United Nations ran into in- 
surmountable opposition from the Soviet bloc. Now 
agreement on procedure and methods proves easier. 
The agenda for a conference is decided in a few hours 
instead of in weeks of interminable debate. Nego- 
tiations on disarmament have not been successful, but 
points of view appear to be close enough to warrant 
continuing the work. 

It would be absurd not to recognize this change of 
attitude. But it would be even more absurd to think 
that this change affects the basic issue in Europe on 
which the Communist and the Western camps are 
opposed—the division of Germany, which expresses 
and symbolizes the division of Europe. It costs the 
Soviet Union nothing to abandon claims to the 





*Mr. Aron’s article was written before the Soviet Union took the 
long-delayed step of offering to negotiate a treaty with Austria, 
thus ending its 10-year period of foreign occupation. While the 
move has the semblance of an act of good faith, observers have 
speculated as to whether it is merely another attempt—however 
spectacular—to stave off the rearmament of Germany (see further 
along in Mr. Aron’s article )—Editors’ note. 
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provinces of Kars and Ardahan when it cannot extort 
them from Turkey by peaceful means, or to resume 
commercial and political relations with Yugoslavia. 
But such apparent compromises yield it profit in the 
spheres of both propaganda and diplomacy, tending 
to divide world opinion and to confuse the issues on 
which real concession is required. (Conversely, 
whenever the Communist leadership has reverted to 
violence of word and deed, its harshness has tended 
to restore harmony among the Western nations.) 

There is a great difference between the new milder 
manner and a new policy. At the Berlin Conference 
in early 1954, the gap was plainly visible. Mr. 
Molotov’s proposals were no different from those of 
previous years. Far from agreeing to free elections 
for Germany, the Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs 
implicitly demanded recognition of the East German 
Democratic Republic by the Western states, negotia- 
tions between the two Germany’s to establish an 
electoral law based on both ‘“‘voting’’ systems, and 
withdrawal of foreign troops. 

The Berlin Conference never got to the point of 
discussing a possible ‘‘bargain’’ by which the Soviet 
government would allow genuinely free elections in 
Eastern Germany in return for the neutralization of a 
unified Germany. When, in order to sound out 
Mr. Molotov, Mr. Bidault pointed out that a unified 
Germany would not be bound by the EDC agreement, 
the Soviet Minister replied as if he had not heard the 
suggestion and hastened to change the subject. 

The lesson of this incident is clear: Moscow is con- 
tinuing in the post-Stalin period the German policy 
it followed in the era of Stalin. The clear aim of the 
Soviet plan is to leave Soviet domination in the 
People’s Republic intact while preventing the inte- 
gration of the Federal Republic with the West, to 
leave the Soviet bloc its piece of Germany while 
breaking up the Western bloc. Moscow, losing 
nothing, would gain an incalculable advantage. 

Every Soviet act in 1954 fit the same pattern: 
Moscow endeavored to prevent the ratification first 
of the EDC and then of the Paris treaties, not by 
offering actual concessions but by using its new 
attitude of seeming mildness to weaken the West's 
will to resist and to organize. Even after the rejection 
of the EDC by the National Assembly, Mr. Molotov 
made no proposal which would suggest any change 
in his fundamental position; he simply continued to 
preach to the French the danger of German rearma- 
ment and the futility of a defense organization. In 
the last weeks before the ratification of the Paris 
treaties by the French Conseil de la République, he 
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did offer a suggestion that the Soviet regime might 
accept international supervision of German elections, 
a proposal he had always rejected in the past as in- 
compatible with the dignity of the German people. 
Considering the timing and vagueness of this gesture, 
however, it is hard to look on it as anything but an 
effort to prevent French ratification of the treaties. 
Only the coming months will tell whether there was 
more to the statement. 

Certain specialists in Soviet affairs assert that there 
are two trends of opinion in Moscow: the “‘moderates’’ 
who hope for an understanding with the West on the 
basis of a unified and neutralized Germany, and those 
of the ‘‘hard’’ or intransigent school, who are hostile 
to any form of concession and faithful to the old Stalin- 
ist line. The same commentators claim that ratifica- 
tion of West German rearmament by the European 
assemblies would deal.a mortal blow to the first school 
and encourage a counter-attack by the pure Stalinists. 

These are mere speculations without basis in fact. 
It is reasonable to assume that in the Kremlin, as in 
Washington or Paris, there are the ‘‘soft’’. But no 
one can say on what terms the “‘soft’’ school would 
agree to German unification. When we are advised 
to help the moderates by renouncing the integration 
of the Federal Republic with the West, we are being 
asked to grant the Soviet Union a victory which could 
as well strengthen the “‘hard’’ element as the ‘‘soft.’’ 

The truth, it seems to this observer, is that what- 
ever faction dominates deliberations in the Kremlin, 
the major conflict between East and West varies little. 
The West cannot accept as a definitive, accomplished 
fact the Sovietization of Eastern Germany and the ex- 
tension of the Soviet empire to the heart of the Reich. 
For its part, the Soviet Union will not risk losing con- 
trol of the People’s Republic, not only because of the 
latter's strategic importance as a stepping stone to 
Western Europe but because withdrawal would expose 
the first line of satellites, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

This being the case, one is forced to conclude that 
the diplomatic situation in Europe is fundamentally 
unchanged despite Moscow’s new manner of modera- 
tion. Today as yesterday, the Soviet Union regards 
its conquests as final and is endeavoring to clear the 
way for further expansion by breaking up the coali- 
tions which confront it. 

In sum, after World War II as after World War I, 
Germany has been the decisive factor in the European 
policy of the Soviet Union. From 1919 on, Soviet 
diplomacy allied itself with the Weimar Republic, 
hoping perhaps that German dissatisfaction over peace 
terms eventually might bring about the war between 
the capitalist states which the Communist doctrine 


foresees and does its utmost to promote. After the 
advent of Hitler, Stalin continued to pursue his ob- 
jective of turning German aggressiveness toward the 
West. The same policy today takes on a character 
suited to the new interplay of forces. With Eastern 
Germany Sovietized, Moscow lets the Western Ger- 
mans understand that they must choose between divi- 
sion, maintained indefinitely, and unification on Soviet 
terms. 


N Asia, Moscuw’s new attitude has been more spec- 

tacular, leading to the cessation of hositlities in 
Korea and later in Indochina. As in the Kremlin’s 
European policy, a number of possible motivations 
suggest themselves. First, continuation of the Korean 
hostilities was obviously contrary to the interest of 
China, for which the war was relatively more costly 
than for the United States. As for Indochina, it may 
be assumed that both Moscow and Peiping feared 
American intervention in the event of a further ad- 
vance of the Viet Minh. Furthermore, the Soviet 
camp may expect to win by political means the part 
of Vietnam which it has temporarily renounced. 
Finally, Mr. Molotov’s open favoring of an armistice 
after the French defeat at Dien Bien Phu may well have 
been aimed at strengthening a French Government 
which at the time was considered on the way to be- 
coming neutral. 

These several explanations are plausible but unprov- 
able. Still, they seem to this observer to be secondary 
considerations within the larger policy shift. The 
impression remains that the great decision—to ease 
the tension and so end the “‘hot’’ wars—was made in 
Moscow in 1952 or early 1953. Stalin’s earlier-quoted 
statement of October 1952 is not the only indication; 
as early as the spring of 1953, Pravda specifically al- 
luded to the possibility and desirability of solving the 
problem of Indochina through negotiation. 

The tactics of the ‘‘moderate’’ approach, with its 
new emphasis on coexistence, are comparable to those 
observed in Europe. Sino-Soviet propaganda is seek- 
ing to win over Japan with the same kind of campaign 
which it has directed atGermany. Formerly Moscow 
and Peiping refused to re-establish relations with 
Japan unless she denounced the mutual assistance 
agreement with the United States. Now the two 
Communist powers are prepared to normalize com- 
mercial, political, and intellectual exchanges. In- 
stead of demanding an immediate break with America, 
the Communists apparently have decided to accept 
Japan’s diplomatic status quo for the moment, using 
their ingenuity to undermine it from within. 

In Southeast Asia, China’s (and presumably Mos- 
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cow’s) policy at the moment is to reassure the free 
nations that its intentions are non-aggressive and to 
convince them that they have much more to fear from 
“capitalistic imperialism’’ than from communism. 
The switch from the tactics of aggressive action by 
“‘armies’’ of national liberation—the line preached 
at the Trade Union Conference in Peiping in 1949—to 
the tactics of peaceful coexistence may be inspired by 
the desire of the Chinese regime to strengthen itself 
and speed up its modernization. The new tactics 
may also be considered more effective in deterring the 
nations of the area from forming a resistance front, 
specifically from participating in the Southeast Asian 
defense pact (SEATO). 

In the immediate future, the course of Communist 
policy will be reflected in developments on two fronts: 
Formosa and South Vietnam. Short of embarking on 
a full-scale war, Communist China cannot conquer 
Formosa against the Seventh Fleet. But it has two 
other choices: it can continue to harp on its asserted 
claim to the Chinese Nationalist stronghold in an 
effort to intensify anti-American hostility and to stir 
up dissension between Great Britain and the United 
States; or it can press for a cease-fire which would 
give it the offshore islands and a seat in the United 
Nations, but would leave Chiang Kai-shek on For- 
mosa. In the end, the choice of the second alterna- 
tive is the more probable. It is, however, impossible 
to predict when that will take place. The claim, 
accompanied by limited hostilities, is not without 
advantages to China. 

In Vietnam, elections are to be held in July 1956 
throughout the country. Will the Viet Minh accept 
provisions for genuinely free elections? If not, will 
the South Vietnamese government agree to elections 
which are lost in advance? If it refuses, will it be 
supported by the Western nations? And on the other 
side of the lire, will Viet Minh views be in accord 
with policy in Moscow and Peiping? The latter 
question leaves room for interesting speculation. The 
Viet Minh now have a considerable armed force by 
the standards of the area. Both Tonkinese and local 
Communist imperialism have their own ambitions, 
which Moscow aid Peiping may be able to contain 
temporarily in the interest of high-level strategy, but 
which might well erupt under pressure. 


INCE Premier Malenkov’s ‘‘resignation’’, there 
have been discernible signs of a reversion toward the 
‘harder’ line of Stalinism in Soviet domestic policy. 
Whether—or in what way—this trend will affect 
foreign policy is as yet open to question. Yet once 
the permanence of Communist strategy is granted, 
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changes in tactics should cause neither distress, in the 
case of a return to Stalinist tactics in the international 
sphere, nor indulgence in wishful thinking, should 
the emphasis on coexistence continue. 

It would be well to learn a lesson of lasting import. 
The problems created by the division of Europe and 
Germany and by the power of Communist China are 
such that coexistence like that between the two wars 
has become difficult, even if the leaders in Moscow 
and Peiping sincerely desired it. Before 1939, the 
non-Communist world carried on traditional rivalries 
and negotiations among themselves as if the Soviet 
world did not exist; the Soviet role in the diplomatic 
game seemed only peripheral. Since 1945 coexistence 
has come to have a new meaning. When the Soviet 
Union now relaxes its pressure, its aim is to persuade 
certain sectors of world opinion of its peaceful intent, 
and thus to undermine collective resistance to com- 
munism’s further advance. It is aided in this aim by 
the complexity of issues which need solution in the 
world today—issues on which genuinely sovereign 
nations are bound to have differences of opinion. 
The easing of East-West tension almost automatically 
focusses attention on such differences. Thus when 
coexistence is the prevalent state, the West has prob- 
lems no less difficult to solve than during periods of 
tension. 

Perhaps the détente also creates problems for the 
Soviet Union. A pretended menace from the outside 
is an indispensible factor to the Soviet regime. It 
invokes the slogan of ‘‘capitalistic encirclement’ to 
justify the speed-up of industrialization and the con- 
tinuing low level of the Soviet living standard. If 
the present renewed emphasis on heavy industrial 
production brings with it the abandonment of certain 
promises to the Soviet people and the reduction of 
investment in light industry, as is indicated, then the 
regime may feel it has to conjure up the old ghost of 
““encirclement’’ or a suitable substitute. 

Should one conclude, then, that the difficulties 
encountered in the ‘‘new course’’ have impelled the 
Soviet leaders toward a new period of Stalin-style 
tension? It is too soon to judge. So far the diplo- 
matic stand of the Khrushchev-Bulganin team has 
shown no shift from the line followed during the past 
two years. From the doctrinal point of view, the 
new stress on the concept that war would destroy 
capitalism only, not the whole of world civilization, 
is important. But it is hardly likely that this 
shifting emphasis in theory constitutes a threat of 
actual war; in the daily conduct of diplomacy, the 
Soviet regime has indicated consistently that it is not 
ready to risk a total war. It should be remembered, 
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too, that while there has been some relation between 
Soviet internal tension and diplomatic aggression in 
the past, the parallelism has not been strict. 

It is impossible to judge as yet whether Khrush- 
chev’s foreign policy views differ from those of 
Malenkov. Very probably, however, Moscow’s aim 
in Europe will remain the same after the ratification 
of the Paris accords as before; if it decides to enter into 
negotiations, its intent will be to prevent the re- 


China and India: 


armament of the Western camp in a divided Europe 
rather than to seek a genuine solution to the issues 
which perpetuate that division. 

Today, as in the past, Soviet foreign policy moves 
between two fixed points—rejection of a general war 
on one hand and refusal to seek a sincere reconcili- 
ation on the other. Within these margins, the tone 
of diplomacy may fluctuate but the policies them- 
selves can vary little. 


CHINA 


Two Paths to Industriahzation 


By Yuan-li Wu and Robert C. North 


N observer can almost imagine a beam-scale set 
across the Himalayan knife-edge with India 
tipping the balance on one side, China on the other. 
In the vast, separate scale-pans two ancient peoples 
are hard at work transforming their economically 
underdeveloped countries into industrialized nations. 
Taken together, these two peoples constitute roughly 
a third of mankind. Yet there is a vast difference in 
the way they go about their work, for the Indians 
are using planned democratic techniques to achieve 
their goal, while the Chinese depend on totalitari- 
anism. The whole world, but especially neighbors 
in Asia, are watching to see which country makes the 
better progress, and at what benefit—or cost—to the 
people. 

Despite the fundamental and all-important differ- 
ences between democratic India and totalitarian 
China, there are also striking similarities in the prob- 
lems which these two countries face. The Indian 
Planning Commission, in describing the economic 
content of the Five Year Plan, asserted: 

In India, the central aims of planning are set by the 


character of her long term problems—increasing popula- 
tion, continued low productivity of land, low rates of 





Mr. Wu and Mr. North are colleagues in the Department of 
Asiatic and Slavic Studies, Stanford University, California. Mr. 
North's Moscow and Chinese Communists (Stanford University Press, 
1953) was recently reviewed in this publication (November—Decem- 
ber 1954). Mr. Wu is author of Economic Warfare (Prentice-Hall: 
New York, 1952) and various other studies on the Chinese economy. 


capital formation and per capita income, excessive de- 
pendence of land and the imbalance between agriculture 
and industry, slow economic progress, and the persistence 


and growth of inequalities in the distribution of wealth and 
income.! 


China’s problems and aims could be set forth in nearly 
identical terms. 

In 1948-49 about one-half of India’s net national 
product was derived from agriculture, while modern 
factory establishments accounted for less than one- 
seventeenth of the total.? In 1946, the corresponding 
figures for China were 59 percent for agriculture and 
6 percent for manufacturing.’ In both countries, 
modern industry was of imported origin, and insofar 
as it exists today is more developed in the production 
of certain consumer goods and producer goods than 
in the production of capital equipment. This is still 
true in China, despite the recent emphasis on heavy 
industry. 

The consequent shortage cf opportunities for em- 
ployment outside of agriculture has given rise to an 
extremely high ratio of farm population to cultivated 
land in both countries—although the degree of 
population pressure is somewhat greater in China 
than in India. The population of India, estimated at 





1 Planning Commission, Government of India, Progress of the 
Plan, New Delhi, January 1954, p. 1. 

2 Planning Commission, Government of India, The First Five 
Year Plan, New Delhi, December 1952, p. 102. 


3 Qu Pao-san, National Income of China, 1933, 1936, and 1946, 
Nanking, 1948. 
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360 million, is now growing at an annual rate of 1.25 
percent. The population of mainland China, re- 
ported at 583 million by the 1953 census, is increasing 
at the rate of 2 percent per annum.* Clearly, unless 
the expansion of production can outstrip population 
growth, both India and China will be faced in the 
future with an economic crisis of mammoth propor- 
tions. 

Specialists in the study of underdeveloped countries 
widely agree that industrialization provides the only 
effective answer to the economic problems of such 
countries. Given this fundamental proposition, it 
comes as no surprise that industrialization in a broad 
sense is the central theme of both the Indian Five 
Year Plan (1951-56) and the Chinese Five Year Plan 
(1953-57). But despite the fact that much of the 
same economic reasoning underlies the basic approach 
in both countries, the two plans are notably different 
in terms of timing, priorities and techniques. These 
dissimilarities, in turn, reflect differences in political 
systems and organizations as well as moral philoso- 
phies and values. 

Since their inception, both the Indian and Chinese 
programs have achieved a measure of success; they 
have also exposed certain factors which are more 
than purely economic and which, in the case of China, 
raise deeper issues concerning the very premises of 
economic development. The question facing India 
and China today is no longer whether industrializa- 
tion should be undertaken, for on this point there is 
no disagreement. It is rather how industrialization 
should be pursued, it being just possible that the 
noneconomic cost of certain methods may prove too 
high a price to pay, especially when those who must 
make the sacrifices have had no voice in choosing 
and—what is even more important—no opportunity 
for repudiating either the planners or the decisions of 
the planners. 

The issue would be an important one under any 
circumstances, but in view of the cold war and un- 
settled conditions in other parts of Asia, it is nearly 
explosive. In their own councils neither Soviet Rus- 
sian nor Communist Chinese leaders have made any 
secret of their plans for expansion over Asia and for 
Communist domination of the world. One doubts 
whether any Asian people today would vote into 
office a Communist dictatorship on the basis of its 
strait-jacket ideology or police methods. But if over 
the next few years Communist China should be no- 
tably more successful at industrialization than demo- 
cratic India, it is entirely conceivable that vast num- 





* Jen-min jih-pao (People’s Daily), Peiping, November 1, 1954. 
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bers of Asian peoples might choose what looked like 
the economically effective road in preference to the 
path of justice and civil rights. Later they would 
most certainly discover that a vast industrial machine 
is of limited benefit to the people so long as they are 
dominated and even enslaved by it—but by then the 
police state would have them in its grip and it would 
be too late for change. 


Basic Divergencies 


NDIA’S basic attitude toward economic planning— 

contrasting sharply with the policy of Communist 

China—has been revealed by the Indian Planning 
Commission: 


It is possible to have a plan based on regimentation and on 
immediate measures for levelling down [the living stand- 
ard] in the hope ultimately of being able to level up. It 
is possible to take the view that mass enthusiasm cannot 
be created except on the basis of reprisals against those 
classes which have come to be associated in the public 
mind with the inequities and deficiencies of the old order. 
But the basic premise of democratic planning is that society 
can develop as an integral whole and that the position 
which particular classes occupy at any given time . . . can 
be altered without reliance on class hatreds or the use of 
violence.5 


The Chinese Communists, on the other hand, have 
provided in their latest constitution not only for the 
promotion of economic development under central 
planning—but also for the “‘ suppression of all treason- 
able and counter-revolutionary activities and the 
punishment of all traitors and counter-revolution- 
aries’’ in the course of that development. Among 
the “‘counter-revolutionaries’’ singled out for sup- 
pression are the ‘‘feudal landlords’’ and ** bureaucratic 
capitalists’’, whose presence is said to undermine the 
**people’s democratic system’’ and the security of the 
state.’ Thus, in contrast to Indian planners, Com- 
munist China does not seek to develop society as an 
integral whole but rather relies on class hatreds and 
the use of violence to provide the necessary mass 
enthusiasm. From this basic difference emanate all 
the other principal divergencies in content and method 
between the Five Year Plans of India and of China. 

To begin with, China under its Five Year Plan 
devotes a greater proportion of its resources to in- 
vestment than does India, thus reducing the quantity 
of resources available for the production of consumer 
goods. Since the per capita consumption levels prior 
to the introduction of the Five Year Plans were al- 





5 The First Five Year Plan, p. 31. 

® Article 19 of the 1954 Constitution of Communist China. 

7Cf. Richard L. Walker’s article ‘‘Collectivization in China: 
A Story of Betrayal,’’ in Problems of Communism, No. 1, 1955. 
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ready very low in both countries, a reduction of con- 
sumption could result in serious privation for the peo- 
ple. It is not likely that the general population in 
any country would knowingly and voluntarily choose 
privation; it could be enforced only by the artificial 
generation of ‘‘mass enthusiasm’’ and the most 
rigorous government control. The Chinese planners 
have resorted to this course. 

India has been more considerate of the consumer. 
According to the Five Year Plan: 

. the rate of saving as a proportion of total national 
income will have to go up from 5 percent in the base year 
of 1950-51 and 6% percent in 1955-56 to about 11 percent 
by 1960-61, and 20 percent by 1967-68.° 
At that point it will be stabilized. In monetary terms 
this means that while savings available for invest- 
ment in 1950-51 were about 4.5 billion rupees (Rs.) 
out of a national income of Rs. 90 billion, the amount 
would be raised to Rs. 6.75 billion in 1955-56 when the 
national income is expected to reach Rs. 100 billion.® 
Of the expected increase in national income (Rs. 10 
billion) about one-half would be absorbed by the 
increase in population; one-quarter would be ac- 
counted for by the increase in annual investment from 
Rs. 4.5 billion to Rs. 6.75 billion; and one-quarter 
would be available for a slight increase in per capita 
consumption. In short, the Indian Five Year Plan 
envisages a slight—but nonetheless real—improve- 
ment in the standard of living even during the initial 
phase of development. 

In fact, the total Indian expenditure on develop- 
ment (not all of which constituted investment) 
during the first three years of the plan amounted to 
only Rs. 8.85 billion.’ Even when the total expendi- 
ture of Rs. 530 million in the same period within the 
private sector is included, the average annual invest- 
ment was well below the estimated initial amount of 
Rs. 4.5 billion. In the same period, foreign assistance 
provided Rs. 1.31 billion, so that expenditure out of 
domestic resources averaged slightly over Rs. 2.5 bil- 
lion a year—or less than 3 percent of the national 
income. However, since there was some reduction in 
the country’s foreign assets in the same period (largely 
in the form of withdrawals from sterling balance), 
actual expenditure on development under the plan out 
of current production was considerably less than 3 
percent of the national income. Per capita income, in 
the meantime, rose by 2.2 and 3.85 percent respectively 
for the first two years of the plan. As a result of 





® The First Five Year Plan, p. 21. 

* One rupee equals approximately 21 U. S. cents. 

10 Planning Commission, Government of India, Five Year Plan 
Progress Report for 1953-1954, September 1954, p. 100, ff. 


these developments, although the rate of investment 
has probably lagged behind the planned target, per 
capita consumption has increased. 

Developments in China have been of a far different 
order. The Chinese Five Year Plan, initiated in 1953, 
has never been revealed in detail. But net investment 
during the first year was probably in the neighborhood 
of 2 billion dollars in Chinese currency at 1933 prices." 
Compared with an estimated national income of 26 
billion, this was over 7 percent of the national income; 
it was thus in excess of the ratio envisaged for India 
even at the end of its Five Year Plan, and more than 
twice the actual ratio of investment to income in the 
first three years of the Indian plan. 

This higher ratio of investment to national income 
in China was made possible only through stringent 
controls of consumption unknown in India. Ration- 
ing of foodstuffs was introduced in mainland China 
toward the end of 1953, followed in 1954 by the 
rationing of cotton cloth. According to Chen Yun, 
chairman of Communist China’s Financial and Eco- 
nomic Commission, further extension of rationing to 
other commodities must be expected in the future.” 
Clearly, then, there was a reduction in the level of 
per capita consumption during the initial phase of 
China’s Five Year Plan in contrast to a small increase 
achieved by Indian planners. 


Some Salient Statistics 


NTERNATIONAL comparisons of national in- 

come, investment and other economic aggregates 
ate always dangerous, but the above comparison 
between the pace of investment in the two countries 
may be brought into clearer focus, perhaps, if the 
relevant figures are stated in common terms. The 
national income of India in 1950-51 was approx- 
imately equal to US $19 billion. That of Communist 
China in 1953 was probably US $18 billion or a little 
over.’ Yet China devoted the equivalent of US$1.4 
billion of its production to investment in the first 
year of its Five Year Plan, with the promise of even 
greater sums in subsequent years; in contrast, India’s 
investment equalled US $1.6 billion (from domestic 
resources only) in a period of three years. This means 
that China allowed much less for the current consump- 
tion of its population. If we bear in mind that the 
population of the Chinese mainland is reported to be 
60 percent greater than thar of India, the plight of the 


11 Based on estimates by Y. L. Wu in his forthcoming study of 
Communist China’s economic development to be published in the 
fall of 1955 by Bookman Associates, New York. 

12 New China News Agency, Peiping, September 23, 1954. 

13 See note 11. 
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Chinese people under the program of industrialization 
almost defies imagination. 

This leads to a second significant difference between 
the plans of the two countries—namely, the contrast- 
ing emphasis in the contents of the two plans. Table 
I below presents the percentage distribution of actual 
expenditure for development in India in 1951-54 for 
various purposes, together with the corresponding 
data on ‘“‘capital construction’’ in Communist China 
in 1952. 

Detailed figures regarding investment in China for 
1953 and 1954 are not available, but the budget data 
for general-expenditure on economic items tell the 
same story. Even allowing for the fact that expend- 
iture on the development of electric power facilities 
classified under ‘‘irrigation and power’’ in the 
Indian case is included under ‘‘ industry’ in China, the 
divergence in emphasis is striking. The Five Year 
Plan of India, as reflected in the statistics in Table I, 
is one of general development in the course of which 
per capita consumption has registered gradual improve- 
ment—however slight. The Chinese Five Year Plan, 
on the other hand, is primarily one of industrial ex- 
pansion for which per capita consumption—abysmally 
low to start with—has been reduced even further. 


Free vs. Forced Labor 


N view of the large populations of China and 
I India, planners in both countries have turned to 
labor-intensive projects so that the vast under- 
employed manpower may be brought to bear for the 
purpose of development. It is partly on the basis of 
this consideration that the Indian plan calls for the 
development of cottage industry and handicrafts, 
small-scale efforts for the better utilization of water, 
and community projects. While Communist China 


has made somewhat similar efforts toward developing 
handicrafts and small irrigation schemes, policy there 
departs from the practice in India by virtue of the 
deliberate and systematic employment of forced 
labor—probably one of the major reasons why China 
has been able to realize such a high rate of investment 
in spite of its low per capita income. 

The Indian Planning Commission, with a view to 
minimizing inflationary pressure, states that ‘‘in the 
initial stages of development reliance will have to be 
placed as far as possible on voluntary labor.’’ * Under 
the Indian plan voluntary labor simply means unpaid 
labor recruited on a voluntary basis. 

In China, on the other hand, the various labor- 
intensive projects are carried out largely by prison 
labor. In the words of Lo Jui-ching, Chinese Com- 
munist Minister of Public Security (speaking as 
recently as August 26, 1954): 

Another . . . achievement in the work of the reform of 
criminals is [having them] carry out production on a con- 
siderably large scale. During the past four years we have 
established many farms for labor service for reform [pur- 
poses], and among them are many large farms with more 
than 10,000 mow [about 1,666 acres] of land each. We 
also have established considerable numbers of indus- 
trial production units, and many engineering corps for the 
repair of conservation works, the building of railways, the 


felling of timber, and the construction of buildings for the 
state.15 


Among the more notable projects of this kind re- 
ported in recent years have been extensive construction 
programs on the Hwai River and Ching-chiang (a 
section of the Yangtze). 

In line with their divergent attitudes toward the 


4 The First Five Year Plan, p. 66. 
15 Report to the Government Administration Council on August 
26, 1954, New China News Agency, Peiping, September 7, 1954. 





India (1951-54) 


Agriculture and community development.. 12.2 
MOGIBARION ME POWET. .. oo. oo ccc ees 33.9 
Transport and communications........... 25.3 
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Table I.—Percentage Distribution of Expenditure for Economic Development* 


China (1952) 


Agriculture, forestry and irrigation........ 16.0 
Transport and communications........... 28.0 
Ro ecirds acne Waser peneemeee 56.0 

ee pee ee eee Sree 100.0 





*Sources: Five Year Plan Progress Report for 1953-54, Planning Commission, Government of India, 
New Delhi, p. 11, and New China News Agency, Peiping, May 7, 1953. 
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use of under-employed labor, the two countries quite 
naturally hold different views on the effect of popu- 
lation growth. The Indian Planning Commission 
advocated a slowing down of the rate of population 
growth—lest an increase in numbers completely offset 
any increase in national income, leaving the people 
no better off. In China, cn the other hand, there has 
been no visible indication of a policy to curb the 
growth of population, although the reported rate of 
increase—2 percent per annum—far exceeds the cor- 
responding rate in India. No expansion in the 
rate of investment will be possible, given unbridled 
population growth, unless per capita consumption is 
increasingly reduced and forced labor exploited quite 
regardless of human cost. 

Finally, the Indian plan differs from the Chinese in 
that external assistance plays a far more important 
role in the former. External assistance authorized up 
to 1954 totaled Rs. 2.342 billion (about US $500 
million), half of which consisted of outright grants. 
This sum amounts to more than 11 percent of the 
planned expenditure on development for the five-year 
period. 

In the case of China, the annual volume of external 
assistance is estimated at US $117 millior for the 
1954-59 period and about half of this sum for the 
1953-54 period."® This assistance, provided by the 
Soviet Union, is in the form of loans which must be 
repaid. It represents only about 5 percent of the 
country’s investment in 1953 and will certainly be 
less than 10 percent in later years. The result is that 
while India may count upon a larger share of foreign 
assistance for an absolutely smaller volume of invest- 
ment, Communist China must rely primarily on its 
own resources for a more ambitious program. Again, 
it is the masses of Chinese people who must pay. 

In spite of the basic similarity of their respective 
economic problems and the outward resemblance of 
their plans, there is little doubt that India and China 
have chosen to follow two different roads in their 
economic development. India has seen fit to develop 
its economy without depressing its living standard 
below the level prevailing prior to the plan. China, 
on the other hand, has decidedly selected the path 
which was blazed by the Soviet Union. The Indian 
plan hopes to raise the tempo of development in a 
later phase when the country can better afford invest- 
ment on a larger scale. The Chinese plan aims at a 
high rate of investment at the start—quite regardless 
of the country’s impoverished economy. 


1 W. W. Rostow, The Prospects for Communist China, published 
jointly by Technology Press (Massachusetts Institute of Technology ) 
and John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1954. 


India, then, looks upon economic development as 
the way toward a better life for its people. Why, one 
must ask, has China adopted the opposite policy of 
‘“austerity’’ and ‘‘bitter struggle’? when its people 
are also in immediate and often desperate need? 

There are undoubtedly a number of factors. One 
is ideology: the regime is committed to the achieve- 
ment of Bolshevik-style collectivism, and hence can- 
not afford too great tolerance for the kind of in- 
dividualism which a small peasant proprietor economy 
is likely to encourage. It is likely, too, that China 
finds it desirable to strengthen as rapidly as possible 
its relative independence, power and capacity for 
initiative within the Sino-Soviet alliance. And in 
terms of the ‘‘cold war’’ and Chinese ambitions in 
Asia, Peiping undoubtedly sees the need for building 
an industrial complex capable of supplying modern 
weapons and military equipment for the use of its 
armed forces. 


Production Records 


CCORDING to official Communist Chinese 
claims, the output of China’s modern industry, 
including mining, increased by 60 percent during the 
first two years of the plan, in comparison with 1952. 
Industrial production in India, on the other hand, rose 
by 33 percent from 1950 to 1954. While these sta- 
tistics are not entirely comparable and in the Chinese 
case may very possibly be exaggerated, still the 
greater relative increase in China clearly reflects its 
heavier emphasis on industrial expansion in the nar- 
row sense. 

In the field of agricultural production, however, the 
output of food grains in China probably declined by 
4.3 percent, and cotton production by 1 percent, be- 
tween 1952 and 1954. In India, on the other hand, 
the index of food grains production was 112.2 in 
1952-53, and 129.0 in 1953-54 (1950-51=100). The 
index of cotton production in India, using the same 
base year, was 107 in 1952-53, and 134 in 1953-54. 
With this increase in production, India was able to 
reduce imports and relax controls of consumption. 
Exactly the opposite development took place in 
China. "7 

It is noteworthy that even in industry, per capita 
1954 production in China (as revealed by Chou 
En-lai’s recent report *) compared unfavorably with 
corresponding data for a number of commodities in 


17 The data for India are derived from Five Year Plan Progress 
Report for 1953-1954. For the Chinese figures see note 11. 

18 Report on government work to the first session of the First 
National People’s Congress, September 23, 1954, New China News 
Agency, Peiping, September 24, 1954. 
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India during 1953-54. Table II serves to illustrate 
this point. The striking fact is that not only does 
India have more of such commodities as cotton yarn 
and cloth per person, but also more finished steel 
products and cement per person. In short, so far the 
more rapid pace of industrialization in China has not 
been able to rival India’s present stage of development 
on a per capita basis, even within the industrial sector 
in which China has concentrated its investment 
program. 

The situation is still more unfavorable in Chinese 
agriculture, where the Communists’ stepped-up pro- 
gram of forced ‘‘co-operativization’’ has run into 
considerable resistance since the conclusion of the 
so-called ‘‘land reform’’. Not only have landlords 
been deprived of their property without compensation, 
but land reform procedures have been used to destroy 
them as a class and to consolidate Communist control 
over the countryside. 

In India the procedure is quite another thing. 
Landlords are compensated for their losses, and at 
the same time community projects bring different 
classes together on a voluntary basis. There is no 
encouragement of hatred or violence: the aim is to 
improve society as a whole rather than to favor one 
segment of the population over another. 

In official pronouncements, China has attempted to 
blame the lag in agricultural production on unfavor- 
able weather conditions, including the severe flood of 
last year. In fact, insofar as flood damage has ad- 
versely affected production, it only further testifies to 
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Table I1.—Comparison of Per Capita Produc- 
tion of Selected Industrial Products* 


India China 
(1953-54) (1954) 
| Producer Goods (in kgs.): 
| MN aso ea ess 4.6 £2 | 
Finished Steel...... 3.0 **1.6 | 
ee 11.2 8.1 | 
Re **101.0 | 
Consumer Goods: | 
Cotton yarn (bale). .O1 .008 | 
Cotton cloth (me- 
| ee 12.6 “2 


*Data for India are computed from a population of 360 
million and production figures given in The Five Year Plan 
Progress Report for 1953-54, Planning Commission, Government 
of Inaia. Data for China are computed from a population 
of 583 million and production figures given in Chou En-lai’s 
report (see footnote 18). 

**1953. For the 1953 figures on China, see footnote 10. 
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the inadequacy of the water conservancy measures 
undertaken in recent years with forced labor. Since 
future progress in China’s industrialization program 
is predicated upon large exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts, it is not inconceivable that the country’s com- 
parative position in per capita industrial production 
vis-a-vis India may deteriorate. 


The Sum of the Choice 


HE above review of economic developments in 
India and China may be summarized as follows: 

First, India has deliberately chosen a slower rate 
of investment than China in order not to impose an 
unbearable burden on the people and their living 
standard. As a result, per capita consuinption in 
India has improved, while that of China has de- 
teriorated. 

Second, India has decided upon a broad pattern of 
development instead of concentrating its efforts in 
heavy industry. This, together with its peaceful 
measures of land reform, has led to some impressive 
gains in agricultural production, which contrast 
sharply with developments in China. 

Third, India has refrained from the employment of 
forced labor, which has become a mainstay of China's 
industrialization program. 

Fourth, even in the industrial field, the more rapid 
relative advance of industrial output in China has not 
been large enough to enable its production of many 
commodities to match that of India on a per capita 
basis. 

Fifth, India has been able to obtain relatively more 
foreign financing for development purposes than 
China. 

Finally, these differences between the economic de- 
velopments of the two countries can only be explained 
by the divergent political purposes which inspired 
their respective plans, the different political systems 
of the two countries, and the international situation 
as a whole. 

If some third underdeveloped country had to choose 
between the two types of development programs, 
three points would have to be determined at the out- 
set. First, to what extent should a population be 
limited in its consumption and for how long? Second, 
by whose authority and mandate should such decisions 
be taken? Third, should the population of a country, 
in choosing the path of industrialization, have the 
privilege of changing its mind—and hence, its gov- 
ernment? 

Other factors being equal, it would be better, of 
course, to carry out industrialization rapidly. But 
other factors are not equal: rapid industrailization can 
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be achieved only at frightful human cost—a cost in 
suppression and suffering which no democratic gov- 
ernment would readily exact. 

It appears, then, that Communist planners in China 
have been able to increase national production at a 
faster rate than Indian planners under a mixed sys- 
tem—but at a high cost in deprivation, regimentation, and 
isolation of the Chinese people. The Communists un- 


doubtedly are intending to play a serious and competi- 
tive role in the development of economically re- 
tarded areas; they will help each other and at the 
same time look for new “‘customers’’. As a conse- 
quence, those who—like the Indians—are trying to 
develop their countries without sacrificing human 
liberty or human life will need and deserve the help 
of other free nations in the world. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


Two Aspects of Soviet Society 


Editors’ note: For over 35 years, the Soviet leaders have waged a bitter 
and intense struggle against what they choose to term ‘“‘survivals 
of capitalism in the consciousness of the people."’ Although ‘‘capi- 
talism’’ supposedly was wiped out by the time Stalin proclaimed the 
Soviet land's achievement of ‘‘socialist society’’ (1936), these ‘‘sur- 
vivals’’ continue to persist as tenaciously as ever. 

While the themes discussed by Messrs. Field and Pierre are of a 
very different nature, they nevertheless possess one common char- 
acteristic—namely, an inverse relationship to the Soviet system. 
\s the system bears down—and builds up—the people seek to escape 


the harsh and stultifying realities of their existence. Some seek 
solace in religious faith; others, in the illusory belief of magic and 
superstition; still others, in alcohol—with all its attendant evils. 
The Soviet leaders, who depend on total conformity for the efficient 
functioning of their domain, cannot tolerate these manifestations 
of ‘‘non-Sovietism."’ Consequently, they conveniently lump them 
together as “‘survivals’’ of a past age, and attempt to eradicate 
them—or, at least, keep them under control. Thus far their efforts 
have not been crowned with success—as the authors show con- 
vincingly. 


Religion in Soviet Land 


By André Pierre 


| * the course of 38 years, the architects of Soviet 
communism have crushed many adversaries. Yet 
the many weapons at their command have proved 
unavailing in the struggle to eliminate God. While 
millions of Soviet subjects have been enticed away 
from religion, millions more have clung tenaciously 
to the faith of their fathers—whether Russian Ortho- 
dox (the church of the great majority), Islam, Judaism, 
or any of the numerous minority sects which have 
a following in the USSR. The Marxist goal of uni- 
versal ‘‘scientific atheism’’ seems as far beyond the 
reach of the Communists as ever. 

The Soviet regime’s long battle against organized 
religion is a complex history of vacillation between 
force and persecution on the one hand, persuasion and 
propaganda on the other. Among the harsher 
methods of repression used, the regime in 1918 seized 
all church property, and has since forbidden the 
acquisition of new lands or other property to replace 
what was confiscated. Heavy taxation has been 
another weapon used to cow the clergy; in the 1930's, 





Mr. Pierre is a well-known French student of Soviet affairs. He is 
on the editorial board of the newspaper Le Monde (Paris). 


for example, the tax on clerical income was five or 
more times as much as that paid by citizens with like 
income.’ Not infrequently, the Soviet regime has 
also resorted to the instrument of the purge. In the 
first three years after the Bolshevik coup some 1200 
priests and 23 bishops were liquidated.? In 1922, 
after issuing a decree authorizing the confiscation of 
the ritual implements of the churches, many more 
priests were arrested and a number executed, among 
them the Bishop of Petrograd. Again in 1937, at 
the height of the Great Purge, numerous clerics were 
arrested and tried on unsubstantiated charges of 
conspiracy with the Gestapo and other foreign intelli- 
gence agencies. 

Between waves of extremism and outright persecu- 
tion, the regime has carried on a continuous and 
relentless campaign of anti-religious propaganda. 


1 According to official statistics on the First Five-Year Plan, 
workers with three dependents paid a tax of 117 rubles on an annual 
income of 3000 rubles; priests with the same income and number of 
dependents paid 580 rubles in tax. The tax on an income of 6000 
rubles was 472 rubles for workers, 2620 for priests. 

2 Cf. J. S. Curtiss, The Russian Church and the Soviet State, Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1953. 
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This cover of the March 1930 issue of Bezbozhnik (The 
Godless) is typical of early anti-religious propaganda. 
The caption reads: “Socialist construction against religion 
and the clergy.” The figures drowning under the on- 
slaught of “‘socialist construction” symbolize different 
religious groups in the USSR. 


One of the earliest steps taken was the organization 
in 1922 of the ‘League of Militant Godless,’’ whose 
mission was to spread the ‘“‘gospel’’ of militant 
atheism through direct attack on the churches. The 
League organized lectures, meetings and demonstra- 
tions, and published various books, pamphlets and 
magazines, among the latter the Bezbozhnik (The 
Godless). The seriousness with which the regime 
viewed these activities can be gauged from the Five 
Year Plans for the League, which set up progressive 
targets for membership, publications, and numerous 
other activities. In 1925 a number of anti-religious 
museums were opened in former monasteries or in 
provincial centers, and 1926 saw the founding of a 
large Godless Museum in Moscow. 

On paper, the churches at first had the right to 
fight back against this onslaught of ‘militant athe- 
ism.’’ The second Soviet Constitution, adopted in 
1923, promised freedom of worship as well as freedom 
for both religious and anti-religious propaganda. In 
practice, of course, the repressive measures and retali- 
atory powers of the regime made counter-activity by 
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the church virtually impossible. Yet even this pre- 
tended freedom of preachment was severely curtailed 
in the third, so-called Stalin Constitution of 1936. 
Article 124 reads: 


In order to ensure to citizens freedom of conscience, the 
church in the USSR is separated from the state, and the 
school from the church. Freedom of religious worship and 
freedom of anti-religious propaganda is recognized for all 
citizens. 


This formal elimination of the churches’ right to 
conduct “‘religious propaganda’ served to confirm 
the long-enforced curtailment of church activities to 
the barest minimum of holding services and training 
new clergy; church schools for the young, community 
work, and other functions normally ascribed to 
clerics were already forbidden in practice. The ‘‘freest 
Constitution in the world’’ as the Soviets like to 
claim, thus gave statutory sanction to the activities 
of the ‘‘militant atheists’’ while tying the hands of 
their opponents. 


The anti-religious campaign continued in full force 
throughout the second half of the 1930's, with many 
clerics falling victim to the Great Purge. There were 
some indications, however, that the regime was 
coming to realize the futility of extreme repressive 
measures. Certain rights long denied the clergy were 
restored in this period—for example, the nominal 
right to hold ‘‘elective’’ office, and the right to have 
their children attend grade schools and institutions of 
higher learning.® 

The outbreak of World War II marked the most 
dramatic turning point in the Kremlin’s religious 
policy. Confronted by a new surge of religious feeling 
and recognizing the importance of popular morale in 
the struggle against Hitlerite Germany, the Soviet 
government terminated its campaign and publicly 
acknowledged the various churches as allies. Later 
(in 1943) it authorized the reestablishment of the 
Patriarchate and the formation of Councils for Russian 
Orthodox Church Affairs and for Religious Cults to 
oversee church-state relations. This policy bore 
fruit: in return for their new status, the churches 
collaborated with the government, issuing stirring 
appeals to the faithful to support the military effort. 

After the war these concessions to organized religion 
were allowed to stand. The regime had learned its 
lesson well: toleration coupled with control was much 
more profitable than persecution. At the same time, 
it could not afford to let the churches extend their 
sway over the people. The propagandists of Com- 





8 Curtiss, op. cit., p. 273. 
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munist atheism therefore returned to their work, with 
as much vigor as ever but with velvet in their tone. 


More Sugar and Less Spice 


HE tenor of the postwar campaign has been, until 

recently, one of persuasion and sweet reasonable- 
ness. After 1945 the official slogan became ‘‘Science 
against Religion.’’ In 1947 the regime authorized the 
founding in Moscow of a ‘‘Society for the Dissemi- 
nation of Political and Scientific Knowledge,’’ re- 
sponsible for conducting tens of thousands of lectures, 
““materialistic’’ in inspiration, in the towns and 
villages of the USSR. Pamphlets published by the 
Society have emphasized the Communist view of the 
fundamental contradiction between science and re- 
ligion, seeking to prove that religion is incompatible 
with the progress of human knowledge. Indicative 
of the literature produced is the title of a pamphlet by 
one V. Kaganov: The Biology of Michurin and its Role 
in the Eradication of Religious Survivals. Among others 
of the more important works published have been the 
following: Dialectic Materialism as the Philosophical 
Basis of Proletarian Atheism (1952) by A. Tsaritsyn; 
Science and Religion on the Origin of Life (1951) by A. 
Emmet; Religious Superstitions and their Harmful Effect 
(1951) by P. Pavelkin; How to Overcome Religious 
Superstitions (1951) by S. Khudyakov. 

In keeping with the new tone of scientific inquiry, 
the propagandists abandoned much of the more 
violent language and vilification which marked 
their prewar output. At the same time the Soviet 
government issued public approbation of the expressed 
loyalty of church dignitaries to the regime. It ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the unconditional adherence of 
Alexis, ‘‘ Patriarch of All the Russians’’, of Nicholas, 
Metropolitan of Moscow, and of many orthodox 
bishops to the Kremlin’s “‘ peaceful foreign policy’’, 
and at their direct participation in the so-called 
“partisans of peace’’ movement.‘ These develop- 
ments seemed to suggest a trend toward truce, as 
during World War II. It almost looked for a while 
as if the Communist Party might proclaim that it had 
won the battle of science against religion and that it 
could afford to be generous to its vanquished enemy. 
Instead just the opposite happened. 


New Excesses of Hate 


ITH no warning, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party in July 1954 executed a sharp 
reversal of policy, ordering all its **activists’’ in the 





* Curtiss, op. cit., pp. 317-20. 


towns and villages to revive the war against the 
churches. Picking up its cue, the Soviet press has 
since been waging an intense new anti-religious drive, 
carried or at peak pitch from July to November and 
tapering off only in recent months. The tune of the 
campaign was called by Kommunist and Partinaya 
Zhizn, the two theoretical organs of the party, and by 
the newspapers Pravda, Komsomolskaya Pravda, and 
Trud, whence it spread to all the metropolitan and 
provincial newspapers. 


The cry of alarm raised by the party concerned the 
vitality of ‘“‘religious survivals’’ throughout the 
country; the churches, it was asserted, were raising 
their heads anew and regaining much lost ground. 
Party militants, particularly those responsible for 
the youth organizations, were reproached for having 
neglected the fight against religion—-that *‘ weapon 
for the oppression of the working classes.” 

Rallying to the cause, local activists soon were out- 
doing each other in an effort to meet the party 
leadership's demand for a new crackdown. Here and 
there, in the provinces rather than in Moscow and 
Leningrad, abuses against the priests and the faithful 
bordered on petty persecution. How far this wave of 
extremism spread is hard to determine for the Soviet 
press was very reticent on the subject. Its excesses 
were enough, however, to warrant a redefinition of 
its intent by the regime in November. At the time, 
some of the ptactices deemed extremist were revealed 
by Partinaya Zhizn (November 15, 1954). It reported 
that in some areas, administrative measures were 
being taken against officials whose only crime was 
going to church. The names of citizens who had 
remained true to their faith were published and often 
stigmatized in local papers. The Shcherbakov (a 
Volga town) edition of Pravda printed such lists in 
company with insults, and employed “‘a coarse tone 
and insufferable epithets in speaking of the clergy.”’ 
Volzhski Komsomolets [The Volga Young Communist] 
and other provincial newspapers were publishing 
anti-religious articles ‘* with sensational titles’, illus- 
trated with ‘‘offensive cartoons.’’ The ‘‘sub-Car- 
pathian’’ Pravda (published in Uzhgorod) described 
membership in religious sects as ‘‘anti-social 
activity’’ and called believers ‘‘lackeys of inter- 
national imperialism.’ In the Republic of Karelia 
Leninskoye Znamya [Lenin Banner] published a full 
page of anti-religious articles, quoting slogans against 
priests and monks; e. g.:‘* A monk is not a cat; he does 
not drink milk—only wine,’’ or “‘Other citizens 
may lose money but the priests are profiteers, for they 
rob both the living and the dead.” 
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The regime had reopened the battle against reli- 
gion—but it wanted ‘‘cold’’ not “‘hot’’ war; it still 
wanted to win the battle by persuasive propaganda, 
not by sticks and stones and name-calling. Appar- 
ently apprehensive over the violence of over-zealous 
propagandists, the party Central Committee eventually 
intervened last November, issuing a resolution titled 
‘The Errors of Scientific-Atheistic Propaganda among 
the People.’’ This important document, published 
in Pravda on November 11, 1954, over the signature 
of First Party Secretary Nikita Khrushchev, ac- 
knowledged that “‘serious errors’? were being com- 
mitted by rank-and-file militants in defiance of party 
directives. 
been ill-chosen, that they were ‘‘ persons ignorant of 
science and atheistic propaganda,’’ whose only in- 
tellectual baggage consisted of ‘‘stupid anecdotes and 
fables about the clergy’. 


The resolution went on to declare: 


. . . Scientific-atheistic propaganda, probing deep, patient, 
skillfully conducted among the faithful, will enable them 
to rid themselves at long last of their religious errors. 
Conversely, any sort of administrative measures or abusive 
attacks against believers and the clergy can only be harm- 
ful, in the end strengthening their religious prejudices. .. . 

The Central Committee repeats that scientific-atheistic 
propaganda should be based on an explanation of the 
most important phenomena of life, nature, and society . . . 
and on the accomplishments in [those] . . . sciences 
which confirm the soundness of materialistic opinions on 
the development of nature and of society. 


In short, the party reaffirmed its full confidence in 
the scientific antidote to religion. It believes—or at 
least had tried to induce the belief—that science alone 
can satisfy all man’s deep-seated aspirations, that 
‘‘materialism’’ wil] assure him of happiness on earth 
and will destroy in him the old dreams of a‘* kingdom 
that is not of this world.”’ 

One wonders on what possible foundation the Com- 
munist regime has based this expressed assurance of 
success. In vain it has shown now the mailed fist, 
now the gloved hand. In vain it has tried to impose 
its brand of materialism on a country whose traditions 
have been rooted for centuries in religion. 

By its own admission and by the unassailable evi- 
dence in its own press, the Soviet regime has provided 
the best possible proof to the outside world that the 
“old Russia”’ is not yet dead, that many Soviet citizens 
remain deeply attached to the faith of their forebears, 
that the USSR is still a land of religious beliefs. The 
arguments, admonitions, and charges which have ap- 
peared in the course of the present campaign are there- 
fore worth a close examination. 
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It charged that propagandist cadres had’ 


Old Themes in New Dressing 
4a official explanation for the continued strength 


of religion in the lives of Soviet citizens has 
perhaps best been expressed in Kommunist: 
A recrudescence of old religious practices is taking place 
everywhere among us as the result of the slackening of the 
fight against them. During the war and first postwar years 
such practices increased because the party organizations, 
trade unions, Communist youth organizations, and cul- 
tural institutions remained passive in the face of a resur- 
gence of activity on the part of ecclesiastics and sectarians. 
Religion has always thrived and still thrives on the mis- 
fortunes of men and the privations of the people. It is 
not surprising that, under the influence of the calamities 
and sufferings of wartime, and also owing to the lessening 
of scientific-atheistic propaganda, deep-rooted religious 
prejudices have been affirmed outright by men who were 
believers before the war, or by those who have not yet 
succeeded in really breaking with religion.5 


Kommunist went on to denounce those “‘ ecclesiastics 
and sectaries’’ (tserkovniki and sektanti) who are active 
‘““among the backward strata of the population,”’ 
who poison men’s consciences, ‘striving particularly 
to attract young people .. . to the churches.’” The 
latter theme has been sounded continuously during 
the campaign, revealing the party’s special alarm at 
the number of youths taking part in religious ob- 
servances or activities. Early in the drive, Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda exhorted Komsomol committees in 
all localities to start keeping a close surveillance on 
young people ‘who find themselves under the sway 
of the opium of religion.’’ Partinaya Zhizn \aid 
blame on the old people, particularly the “‘ grand- 
mothers,’’ who encourage “‘religious obscurantism”’ 
in the young: “They are the enemies of the regime, 
the friends of God; they constitute a social danger.”’° 

Other newspapers have complained along the same 
lines. Molodoi Kommunist [Young Communist] ad- 
dressing the 19,000,000 members of the Communist 
Youth organization, wrote: 

In our society one can see many people who proclaim 


themselves to be atheists but who do not hesitate to adopt 


a strange attitude of compromise toward religious cere- 
monies.’ 


A great hue and cry has been raised against Com- 
munist Party and Komsomol members who not only 
tolerate ‘‘religious prejudices’’ but are themselves 
falling under the ‘‘spell’’ of religion. Krokodil, the 
party's satirical weekly, has published a number of 
cartoons denouncing and ridiculing young Com- 


5 Kommunist, No. 13, September 1954. 
8 Partinaya Zhizn, No. 15, 1954. 
7 Molodoi Kommunist, No. 4, 1954 
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munists who marry in church and have their children 
baptized.* 

Contradicting the regime’s past boast that religion 
had lost its influence over all but the most primitive 
minds, the new campaign has also unveiled intellec- 
tuals and educated people among religious believers 
variously attacked as ‘false atheists’’ or, in the case 
of party members, ‘‘chameleon Communists.’’ For 
example, Literaturnaya Gazeta {Literary Gazette], in 
its issue of October 14, severely rebuked two young 
Soviet scholars—Mikhail Dobrynin, Curator of the 





8 According to Dr. A. S. Horsley, a member of the Society of 
Friends, who along with several British religious leaders visited 
the USSR in 1954, and interviewed a number of high Soviet officials, 
there are about 20,000 Orthodox churches in the USSR, about 55 
of them in Moscow. He also reported that about 75 to 80 percent 
of Russian children are baptized. (The Sunday Times, London, 
December 12, 1954.) 
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Ancient Medals Room of the Hermitage Museum 
in Leningrad, and Benjamin Bogdanov-Berezovski, 
staff member of an Institute of the Soviet Academy 
of Medicine—for hiding from their superiors and 
party leaders the fact that they were ‘‘ militant be- 
lievers’’. According to the account: 


Dobrynin plays the role of scientist and activist of the 
party only during working hours, from 10:00 a. m. to 
6:00 p. m. From 6:00 p. m. to 10:00 p. m. he becomes a 
church attendant, a cathedral verger, and as such takes part 
regularly in the religious services. Using his knowledge 
of Oriental languages, he translates for the ecclesiastics the 
writings of the Church Fathers, the ancient prayers, etc. 
[These activities] did not prevent him from obtaining a 
diploma in 1952 from the University of Marxism-Leninism. 


Bogdanov-Berezovski, a member of the party since 
1942, was chided severely for ‘* reconciling his presence 
in the ranks of the party with his belief in the divine 
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Caption above right (quoted from the Soviet press): “In some Komsomol [Communist Youth] organizations scientific- 
atheistic propaganda is at a very low level, with the result that many Komsomol members are taking part in church 


ceremonies.” 


Caption below: Why is the wedding taking so long? We'll be late for the Komsomol meeting! .. . 


From Krokedil, Moscow, April 10, 1954. 
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origin of the universe and in the Divine Providence,”’ 
attending church regularly, and “‘poisoning’’ the 
consciences of his children ‘‘ with religious ideas’. 


All Work and No Worship 


N its above-cited September article, Kommunist 
posed the question, ‘‘Why is religious ideology 
harmful?’’ and offered two answers. First: 

Religion kills the social activity of believers, diverting 
them from the struggle for communism. By affirming that 
the earthly life is only the “vanity of vanities’, only a stage 
before attaining everlasting bliss in “the other world,” 
religion propagates pessimistic views on life, poisons man’s 
conscience, and turns him from the straight road that leads 
to true happiness on earth. 


Kommunist’s second grievance against religion, one 
widely echoed throughout the press, was much more 
down to earth. By forbidding believers to work on 
feast days, it said, religion directly harms the national 
economy. The protest against the widespread cele- 
bration of many Orthodox and Islamic religious holi- 
days has been one of the most persistent themes of 
the campaign. 

Trad, the official trade union organ, in its issue of 
June 29, 1954, specifically attributed ‘‘unwarranted 
absenteeism in the factories’’ to believers’ deserting 
their machines to celebrate parish festivals. Citing 
as an example the ‘‘Bolshevichka’”’ spinning mills in 
the industrial city of Vyshny Volshek, Trud reported 
there had been 11 ‘‘irregular’’ absences on January 6, 
the Orthodox Christmas Eve, eight on New Year's 
Day, and five on Twelfth Night: ‘‘Twelve workers 
failed to report for work on Easter aad four others 
arrived completely drunk and had to be sent home.”’ 
“Wherever supersition reigns,’’ concluded Trad, 
“worker discipline inevitably flags and production 
drops.”’ 

Numerous other cases have been cited. Kommunist, 
for example, castigated certain militants in Vologda 
Region for their ‘‘disgraceful conduct’’ in partici- 
pating in religious festivals at two kolkhozes in July 
1954. The person directly responsible was none other 
than the Secretary of the Communist cell in the kolk- 
hozes (by name Tiapuchkina), who was expelled from 
the party along with other ‘“‘guilty persons.’’® 

Sovietskaya Kultura, the official organ of the Minis- 
try of Culture, took a definite stand against the cele- 
bration of religious festivals in its issue of August 12. 
It complained: 

In many kolkhozes [the festivals] are accompanied by carous- 


ing, disorderliness, and brawls, and very often they come 
at the most critical period for the crops. 





® See footnote 5. 
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The magazine cited an example of the economic 
effect: 


The President of the collective farm ‘“‘Victory” (in Mol- 
davia) declares that in his ko/khoz there are an average 1500 
absences for the Easter festival alone. This represents a 
loss of about 100,000 rubles a year. 


Then followed the comment: 


The Communist Party does not as a rule object to popular 
festivals—far from it. Is there not a whole series of revolu- 
tionary demonstrations and holidays, based on actual and not 
mythical events, commemorating the glorious dates of the 
struggle of the workers for their liberation, and our con- 
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—Well, boy, aren’t you going to cross yourself? ... 
—It’s not fitting, grandma! After all, I’m a Komsomol 
member... 


From Krokodil, Moscow, September 10, 1954. 
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quests on the road leading to communism?—for example, 
the anniversary of the Great Socialist October Revolution, 
Soviet Army Day, May Day, International Women’s Day, 
etc. In our kolkhozes there are also “‘Harvest Day” and the 


“Day of the Law granting the kolkhozes perpetual usufruct of 
the land.” 


The truth would seem to be that the Russian peas- 
ants prefer the old traditional festivals to the revolu- 
tionary celebrations, and if the national economy suf- 
fers—so be it. 


The Religious Minorities 


| the course of the recent anti-religious drive, the 
Soviet press has expressed alarm over the growing 
vitality of the minority sects in the USSR, including 
Orthodox factions and Protestants. Despite the con- 
stitutional ban on ‘‘religious propaganda,’’ some of 
these sects apparently have met with success in 
clandestine recruitment activities. The Baptists, for 
example, told visiting British dignitaries in 1954 that 
in the previous year they had added 12,000 to their 
membership, topping the 500,000 mark; the sect now 
has 5,000 churches, chiefly in the Ukraine." 

Such statistics are rare; the activity of most of the 
sects must be gauged by the numerous denunciations 
which have appeared in the Soviet press, only a few 
samples of which can be given here. 

Among Orthodox factions, the Old Believers or 
“Starovery,’’ have been attacked frequently for their 
activity in the Russian country districts. Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda reported the existence of ‘‘many Star- 
overy cells’’ near Semenovsk, observing bitterly that 
in several villages the Communist clubs could not 
compete with the sect’s club-houses: 

The church has a fine choir and the club has only a 
broken guitar. The priest preaches sermons once or twice 
a week to his flock, while our propagandists never give 
talks on anti-religious subjects. 

A comparison of the religious forces with the cultural 
forces of the region is not always to the advantage of the 
latter. In the village of Chupoleika there is a Starovery 
club, reading room, and cell which organizes social eve- 
nings like those in the old days. In the village of Polles- 
sovka there is no Starovery reading room, but there are 
several cells and that is why the young people go there." 


Among other minorities, it appears that there are 
still Tolstoyans here and there, although all the 
philosophical-religious writings of the ‘‘ Patriarch of 
Yasnaya Polyana’’ have long been banned.  Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta reported the ‘‘distressing’’ case of a 
young engineer from the village of Kolodnya, near 
Smolensk, who for five years has been playing a dual 





0 A. S. Horsley, op. cit. 
"' Komsomolskaya Pravda, December 18, 1953. 


role as a Communist during the week and a ‘‘Tol- 
stoyan’’ preacher on Sunday, ‘while the cadres of the 
party are asleep in their offices." The services con- 
ducted by this ‘‘vestige of the past’’ were described 
by the magazine as follows: 

He ascends the pulpit and raises his eyes to heaven but 
does not speak of the joy of work. No, he says in soft, 
honeyed tones: “Dear brothers and sisters, may the heav- 
enly blessing be multipled in your hearts!” The whole 
congregation rises, kneels, and listens to the confused 
words, full of allusions to the bliss in store for the just. 
The preacher calls upon them to renounce all will, to be 
passive. He speaks to them of nonresistance to evil, urges 
them to detach themselves from life, from everything 


around them, from the community, and even asks them to 
pray for their enemies. 


Literaturnaya Gazeta concludes by denouncing this 
picture of ‘‘moral degeneration’’ with ‘‘anger and 
disgust."’” 

Judging by news accounts, it is the Protestant 
sects—the Baptists, Evangelicals and Seventh Day 
Adventists—who have displayed the most zeal in 
recruiting followers. Trud (June 29, 1954) reported 
the existence in Nizhi Voloshok of several ‘‘clubs”’ 
of Evangelicals in the factories. In Gorki, Baptists 
and Seventh Day Adventists apparently have gained 
some headway. Komsomolskaya Pravda (December 18, 
1953) complained that the Secretary of the Gorki 
Youth Committee was displaying complete indiffer- 
ence to the activities of these sects, citing ome case 
with particular disgust: 

Ivan Komarov, a worker and member of the Kom- 
somol ... was caught between two fires—the Baptists 
on the one hand and the Communist Youth organization 
on the other. The ideological contest was won not by 
the Komsomol but by the Baptist [club] president, and 


the young worker turned in his [Komsomol] member- 
ship card to the Committee. 


The Adventists have a small following in Tallinn, 
the capital of Estonia. The sect forbids members to 
work on Saturday, with the following result (as 
reported by Trud, September 15, 1954): 

Fifty-three construction workers have refused every 
Saturday to report at their work locations. “We have 
tried to reason with them,” said the director of the trust, 
“but there is nothing to be done. We have finally given 
up and are having them work on Sunday.” 

The Soviet CP has attempted to convince foreigners 
that all sectarians, especially Baptists and Evangeli- 
cals, have freedom of worship. Last year the leaders 
of these sects were allowed to visit in Moscow with 
several Baptist dignitaries from England and told 
them they had no complaint to make of the Com- 


12 Literaturnaya Gazeta, February 4, 1954. 
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munist authorities.’* This professed complacence 
arouses some wonderment since the official press has 
continually denounced the ‘‘criminal’’ influence of the 
Baptists in the USSR and has stressed the evil effect of 
their preaching. The most authoritative of many 
official denunciations appeared in Kommunist: 

The various sects are disseminating dangerous ideas. 
They make people believe that the Communist Party is 
following in the footsteps of the First Communist, Christ, 
whose precepts it puts into practice, and that the Communist 
doctrine is in harmony with that of the Christian religion. 
But what can there be in common between scientific com- 
munism and Christianity, which preaches humility and 
obedience to exploiters, renunciation of the class struggle, 
and reconciliation of the interests of the oppressors and 
the oppressed? Such propaganda aims to camouflage 
the reactionary nature of the various Christian sects in 


order to deceive the workers more easily and to keep 
them under the influence of religion.” 


Marx Against the Moslems 


HILE religious “‘survivals of the past’’ are 

reported throughout the territory of the 
USSR, they would appear to be most firmly rooted 
in the Moslem republics. 

There are approximately 30 million Moslems in the 
USSR, chiefly concentrated in the republics of Central] 
Asia (Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan, and Turkmenistan) 
and in certain parts of the Caucasus. The Com- 
munists have longed waged a struggle against Islam 
in these republics; despite a certain success among the 
rising generation, they have run into innumerable 
ancestral customs and a religious fervor which still 
resists them. 

In these vast regions, as in the Christian areas, the 
recrudescence of traditional religious festivals and 
practices has sparked a vociferous press campaign. 
Such ancient rites, it is said, ‘‘are detrimental to the 
national economy, keeping men from their work and 
undermining all discipline.”’ 

Komsomolskaya Pravda of August 21, 1954, described 


the following scene as typical of many villages of 
Tadzhikistan: 


It is morning, the sun is already high. Usually at this hour 
work is in full swing in the fields, but today almost no one 
is present.... 

“Where is the brigade leader?” 

““He has gone to celebrate the gurban.” 

“And the rest of the brigade?” 

“They have gone, too.” 





8 Reference is made particularly to Dr. Townley Lors, President 
of the World Baptist Alliance; Dr. Walter Lewis, Assistant Secretary 
General of the Alliance; and Dr. Ernest Payne, Secretary General of 
the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

4 Kommunist, op. cit. 
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The kolkhoz office is closed. An old watchman is lying 
in the shade of the trees. 

“It is the gurban, the Easter of the Tadzhiks,” he says. 
“Rais (the President) and the Vice President are not here.”’ 

The Communist Youth newspaper went on to draw 

a picture of roads filled with people—some of them 
old men in white turbans but also many youths 
travelling on buses, in taxis, on motorcycles, even on 
donkeys. All were going to the fortress of Gissar, 
the last refuge of the Emir of Bukhara in his struggle 
years before to resist the power of the Soviets: 
Today the followers of Islam have made of this fortress a 
house of prayer... It is not difficult to imagine what 
this festival costs the kolkhozes. Even apart from [the 
festival], cotton raising has had setbacks in many villages 
in the Valley of Gissar. That does not prevent hundreds 
of peasants who have succumbed to the opiate of religion 
from staying away from work. 

Komsomolskaya Pravda voiced the usual complaint 
that “‘activists’’ of the local Komsomol are not too 
distressed about the situation: ‘Nothing can be 
done’’, they say, ‘‘for religion is not prohibited.”’ 

The press also decried widespread celebration of the 
spring festival of Ramadan, which was blamed for 
heavy crop losses. In Kommunist Tadzhikstana (April 
25, 1954) a party spokesman tried to show ‘‘the reac- 
tionary essence’ of Ramadan, complaining that many 
persons fasted for 30 days in observing the festival. 
Islam, he went on, has always been “the religion of 
the exploiting classes, fighting movements for the 
liberation of the people.”’ 

On October 13, 1954, Zarya Vostoka, the largest 
newspaper in Tiflis, Georgia, carried an article by a 
Communist educator, who attacked Pan-Islamism as 
an instrument’ ‘liberally used by Hitler and Mussolini.”’ 
He charged that in recent years ‘reactionary propa- 
ganda has relied’’ on the united action of Islam and 
Catholicism, as advocated by the Pope and the 
sheikhs of E] Azar University in Cairo. 

The press has continually denounced what it calls 
an “‘antisocial’’ attitude toward women in the 
Asiatic and Caucasian republics. Polygamy, the 
wearing of the veil, the close confinement of married 
women, and the persistence of the Kalym (or abduc- 
tion and ransoming of young brides) are attacked as 
feudal customs deriving from Islam. According to 
the press, they are practiced not only by the backward 
strata of the rural population but also by many mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. Cases of polygamy 
among Komsomols, directors of kolkhozes, and local 
officials of the party have been cited. Moslem Com- 
munists continue to keep their wives in harems, even 
if the latter become presidents of the Soviet or direc- 
tors of cooperatives. 








The Role of Superstition 


DISCUSSION of the anti-religious campaign 
would be incomplete without mentioning a 
particular class of ‘* survivals of capitalism’’ on which 
the Soviet propagandists have placed heavy stress— 
the apparent prevalence of superstition and belief in 
the supernatural among a certain segment of the 
Soviet population. Since superstitious beliefs often 
are the distorted outgrowth of ideas founded in 
religion (even though they are repudiated by the 
religious authorities), the ‘‘militant atheists’’ have 
exploited the more outlandish of these beliefs as a 
convenient peg for their attack on religion as a whole. 
As a result it is difficult to judge the actual strength 
of such “‘survivals’’ among the Soviet population. 
Yet paradoxically, to the extent the press campaign 
reflects the actual persistence of superstition, the 
Communists provide another instance of the failure 
of their ideology to fulfill man’s complex needs. 
Just as many of the population turn to religion as a 
fulfillment and as a consolation for what is missing 


in their lives, so some turn to the outlet of super- 
stitious belief. 


Thus, for instance, belief in the ‘‘evil eye’’ has not 
yet disappeared, as shown by the following story 
concerning workers in the Gorki metallurgical works, 
reported by Komsomolskaya Pravda: 


There were in these works two girls who were friends. 
Now, it happened that one of them cast an evil spell on the 
other . . . Things began to go wrong on the day when 
Katya P. ..., of shop no. 20, quarreled with her chum 
Galina, who said to her: “If you don’t stop making eyes at 
Victor, you’d better look out!’’ 

Shortly afterward Katya felt ill. Her mother wanted to 
calla doctor but Katya said to her, “It’s no use, Galina has 
cast a spell over me because of Victor.” 

“An evil spell on account of jealousy’”’—that was the diag- 
nosis of all the old women gathered in the room, who tried 
to relieve the sick girl with the aid of a holy icon and a 
bridal gown.'5 


Sovetskaya Kultura of July 1954, told the story of the 
sad life of Klaudiya Ivanovna, a girl taxidriver who 


15 Komsomolskaya Pravda, December 18, 1953. 
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AT THE SORCERESS 


—Well, grandma, do these concoctions help you? 


—Help me! . . . They keep me alive. From Krokodil, Moscow, November 10, 1954. 
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was being tortured by the Devil and seeking in vain 
to get rid of her nightmares by making offerings at 
the church. The old women took Klaudiya to a 
healer, a babka, who made the girl an “‘exorcising 
elixir’’ with a vodka base. ‘* Babka Mariya’’ had a 
large clientele, and her miraculous drink was alleged 
to be as good for driving away bad dreams as for 
bringing an unfaithful husband back to his wife. 
When the ‘‘witch’’ was exposed by the police, it 
became known that among her clients were one 
woman who had attended the University of Marxism- 
Leninism and another who had received a university 
education in Moscow. It was learned at the police 
station that the babka, Mariya Kuchina, had been 
quietly plying her trade since 1943. 

Sovetskaya Kultura of October 9, 1954, told of a 
certain “‘Saint George’ of Ilori (Tiflis Region) who 
claimed to cure ailments and even to save people 
threatened with lawsuits. His temple, opposite the 
local Soviet building, was continually crowded with 
boys and girls who prostrated themselves there. 
Nobody, including the chairman of the Soviet, the 
school principal and the club manager, made the least 
effort to stop the imposture. 

The magazine also reported that in certain villages 
of the Caucasus, peasant houses have“ altars for taking 
oaths.’’ A person who has committed a theft goes to 
the home of a peasant who has such an altar; if he 
confesses his guilt on oath, he is fined twice the value 
of the stolen article and is not handed over to the 
police. It was also reported that in some villages 
Ceven in the province of Leningrad) there are women 
who claim they can ‘“‘charm’’ cattle against the 
wolves and who get paid for this service out of 
kolkhoz funds. 

Similar cases could be cited ad infinitum. To what 
extent they are exaggerated only the Soviet propa- 
gandists know. But the extent to which they are 
not is the measure of *‘ militant atheism’’ 's poverty of 


appeal. 





Conclusion 


HE numerous extracts quoted above from the 
Soviet press plainly show that throughout the 
territory of the USSR religious belief and influence 
has persisted among the masses. Yet in its resolution 
of November 10, 1954, the party Central Committee 
claimed: 
Thanks to the victory of socialism, the social roots of re- 


ligion are pulled up and the foundation on which the church 
rested is destroyed. 
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If these roots were indeed “‘ pulled up,’’ there obvi- 
ously would have been no reason for the continuing 
barrage of anti-religious propaganda. The resolution 
itself, however, stated that such propaganda must 
continue to “‘ probe deep,’’ with more carefully chosen 
““activists’’ taking the lead in the campaign. 

What do these various manifestations of religious 
feeling represent? The Communists offer their usual 
ingenious explanation: 


Although the majority of the population long ago freed 
itself of religious survivals, a certain section of Soviet 
citizens is nevertheless still under the influence of religious 
beliefs. This can be explained mainly by the fact that in 
their development men’s minds lag behind their social 


status and economic position. Moreover, religious sur- 


vivals, like other survivals of the past, are encouraged and 
supported by capitalist encirclement. Finally, lack of 
culture and ignorance promote the preservation of religious 
survivals.!6 


“Survivals of the past,’’ ‘‘capitalist encirclement’’"— 
these are the convenient scapegoats for all the sundry 
“scourges’’ that have afflicted Soviet society. It is 
clear that such terms have little to do with reality. 
The Soviet people have been denied contact with other 
countries for several decades, and no foreign religious 
““propaganda’’ is allowed to penetrate to them. 
“Capitalist encirclement,"’ then, can hardly explain 
the continuing strength of religion—or, for that mat- 
ter, superstition—among the masses. And if reli- 
gious influences are merely ‘“‘survivals of the past’’ 
among the old, what is to explain the revival of 
interest among young people, Komsomol members, 
and other groups of the population? 

The answer is in part the tenacity of faith itself, 
in part the natural reaction of peoples who have 
known little but suffering and privation, who seck 
refuge from their bleak and stultifying environment. 
Some find such refuge in the churches and mosques, 
others in magic and superstition. Both kinds of be- 
lief in a sense constitute an act of revolt—a revolt 
against the oppressiveness of Soviet life, against the 
dry and repetitive dogmas of ‘‘Leninism-Stalinism,”’ 
against the all-pervasive drive for total conformity. 
Against this revolt the Communists have pitted fiery 
appeals, thousands of so-called ‘‘scientific’’ tracts, 
hundreds of thousands of lectures and meetings. So 
far they have failed—both in the attempt to eradicate 
religion and superstition, and in their larger ambition 
to gain possession of the human mind and spirit. 


16 Sovetskaya Latvia (Riga), December 19, 1954, p. 2. 
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Drink and Delinquency in the USSR 


By Mark G. Field 


“Q@'OVIET society,’’ according to countless pro- 

nouncements of its leaders, ‘‘is a society of a 
new, unique and distinctive type, where man’s ex- 
ploitation by man is a thing of the past—a society 
with full employment and no economic crises, in 
which the people, having taken possession of the 
means of production, are happily marching together 
toward communism.’ Yet, the picture one gathers 
from official Soviet sources is hardly one to confirm 
this idyllic image of the workers’ state: on the con- 
trary, Soviet society seems to be beset by most of the 
ills that are supposedly the product of capitalism, 
plus a few of its very own. Of particular interest is 
the rash of articles on drunkenness, hoodlumism, 
juvenile delinquency, crime and other manifestations 
of social disorganization that recently have appeared 
on the pages of the Soviet press. 


The first question to be answered is whether these 
evils are relatively new phenomena, or whether the 
present press campaign is simply another of the con- 
certed attacks which appear time and again in the 
Soviet media of mass communication, to be replaced 
in due time by a drive for ‘‘vigilance,’’ greater agri- 
cultural production, “‘peace’’ or like themes. There 
is no particular evidence to suggest that drunkenness 
and crime are new phenomena on the Soviet scene, 
but certain factors render the problem topical, as will 
be shown. 

The second question is: how serious is the present 
wave of crime and drunkenness? In the total absence 
of statistical data, one can only judge by the con- 
siderable amount of space devoted to these problems 
in the Soviet press. 


This article will examine briefly how drunkenness 
and crime appear to have affected major segments of 
the Soviet population, from children to writers, from 
coal miners to collective farmers, from industrial 
workers to the sons of the new Soviet aristocracy. 
It will analyze some of the reasons which the Soviets 
offer in explanation. Finally, certain broad and 
highly tentative hypotheses will be advanced con- 
cerning the basic sociological and psychological 
causes of these phenomena. 





Mr. Field is a Research Fellow at the Russian Research Center, 
Harvard University, Massachusetts. His special field of interest is 
the medical profession in the USSR, on which he has published 
several studies. 


Drinking and Delinquency Among Adolescents 


we HERE is a law forbidding the sale of alcohol to 

minors—yet it is sold,’’ the RSFSR Minister of 
Education recently complained in Komsomolskaya 
Pravda.’ According to many articles, drinking is 
increasing among children and youths, who have 
little trouble purchasing alcoholic beverages from 
stores, bars and drink-counters in Soviet cities and 
towns. It many instances, the money necessary for 
such drinking must be obtained illegally and leads to 
juvenile delinquency. 

One example from many is the case of three second- 
ary school youngsters from Kazatin, an important rail 
center in the region of Vinitsa. Their method of op- 
eration is a simple one: they go to the railroad yard, 
climb upon open cars loaded with scrap meta], throw 
it to the ground, and cart it off to the local scrap col- 
lecting center. The entire operation at the yard takes 
place in plain sight of armed railroad guards who do 
not interfere. At the collecting center, the scrap is 
weighed and the boys receive their money. With it 
they regularly buy cigarettes and vodka at one of the 
drink-shops. Another gang specializes in coal which 
it sells to the local population at two-and-a-half 
rubles a pail. Sometimes even members of the police 
(militsia) buy this coal. One militia lieutenant re- 
cently purchased coal from the boys, and even dick- 
ered about the price. When the reporter who unveiled 
the work of these gangs talked to the man in charge 
of the scrap collecting center, the latter readily ad- 
mitted that he knew most of the junk he was buying 
was stolen, since no private person could have access 
to it; yet, he too had his “‘plan’’ to fulfill and cared 
little where the junk came from.’ 

Many schools and school-teachers apparently find 
it extremely difficult to curb juvenile delinquency and 
to assert their authority. In a letter appearing in 
Ixvestia, for example, the father of a boy who died of 
injuries received during a school “‘ play period,”’ bit- 
terly complains about the lack of discipline reigning 
in schools. More examples of the chaos in the class- 
rooms are given: recently a boy almost blinded a girl 
with his sling, another threw sand at the teacher after 
he had received a low grade, a third one came to 


1 A. Kairov, ‘Tasks of the Soviet School,’’ Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
August 8, 1954, p. 2. 
2 ‘*An Independent Man," sbid., November 1, 1953. 
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school drunk and wounded a comrade with a knife.° 

Komsomols (members of the Young Communist 
League) have been severely criticized for their inabil- 
ity to control juvenile drinking and crime, for their 
tolerance of fellow-members who behave as hoodlums, 
and for their failure to direct children’s and adoles- 
The problem 
was given the full light of publicity at the Twelfth 
Komsomol Congress held in the spring of 1954. The 
Secretary of the Komsomol Central Committee, 


cents’ activities into useful channels.’ 


among others, reported: 


3 **Incident at School,”’ ébid., February 19, 1954, p. 2. 

4 See, for example, ‘‘We must wage a determined campaign against 
this,”’ bid., July 8, 1954, p. 3; ‘For cultured rest and healthy life,”’ 
ibid., July 9, 1954, p. 1. 


TWO SOVIET VIEWS OF THE “GILDED YOUTH” 





Pavyun % BIOPODDEA. 


DADDY’S POBEDA 


(Pobeda means “‘victory” and is the trade-name of a Soviet 
car.) 


From Krokodil, Moscow, February 28, 1954. 
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There are cases of unworthy behavior in public places, 
on the streets or in the schools, of rudeness to teachers, 
parents and adults . . . of hooliganism. Many pupils are 
dissatisfied ... [with the activities of Komsomol and 
Pioneer organizations] . . . they seek an outlet for their 
initiative and energies in other and sometimes bad 
ways... . The activities [of the organizations] suffer from 
monotony and lack of variety . . . they are too regimented 
and too “organized”... The work of many clubs. . 
does not satisfy young people... who lead parasitic 
lives. Loudly dressed young people with Tarzan haircuts, 
so-called “‘zoot-suiters” roam the main streets of Moscow, 
Leningrad ... and other cities. They do not work or 
study but spend their evenings in bars or heckling 
girls ... the Komsomols must proclaim relentless . . 
war against all kinds of zoot-suiters, “aristocrats” and 
other parasites and hoodlums .. . 5 


5**Report of the Komsomol Central Committee to the Twelfth 
Congress. Speech by A. N. Shelepin,"’ zbid., March 20, 1954. 
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~~ [Ipaso, He 3HaiG, 4YEM MHEe CeroAHs 3aHATeCA: TO AM 
Ha TAHUb! MOMTH, TO nM B PecTOpaH... unw AN pasHooGpasna 
H& NGKUMK B MHCTHTYT CxOAHTH... 


A BUSY CHAP 


—I really don’t know what to do today: Should I go 
dancing, or to a restaurant... or, for a change, drop in 
for a lecture at the institute... 

From Krokodil, Moscow, March 10, 1954. 
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Parallel to the problem caused by the Komsomols’ 
inability to cope with juvenile delinquency is the 
concern caused by the emergence of a jeunesse dorée, 
consisting primarily of the sons of powerful officials 
and successful intellectuals. The lives of some of 
these youths, according to the Soviet press, are a 
continual round of pleasure, dissipation, debauchery, 
and sometimes criminality. As the spoiled children 
of the new Soviet “‘aristocracy,’’ they have been de- 
nied little by their parents and have never been taught 
a sense of responsibility.® Of particular interest as 
an illustration is a long article published in Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda entitled *‘ Blight,’’ which described 
the carousing of some of these young men. Their 
night life revolved around the ‘‘Cocktail Hall’’ on 
fashionable Gorki Street in Moscow where they spent 
most of their evenings drinking.’ Leaving the Hall 
almost at dawn, they would ‘‘round up some girls”’ 
and drive to one of the gang’s family summer cottage 
where the party resumed. Hard-pressed for funds to 
finance their escapades, the boys stole equipment 
from laboratories, rings from their girl friends, or 
books and other valuable objects from their parents’ 
apartments. When it appeared that one acquaintance 
might report them to the authorities, they murdered 
him; apprehended later, they were put on trial. The 
biography of one of the gang affords a rare view into 
the new Soviet *‘ gilded youth”’: 

...From childhood, Andrei never was refused any- 
thing ... No matter what he wanted, it appeared as if at the 
wave of a magic wand. One day he mentioned an auto- 
mobile, and soon a new “‘Moskvich” car stood at the door. 
His father’s “‘Victory’”’ car was also at his disposal.... 
[He] was an utter parasite, but his parents, blinded with 
love, saw in him only a tender son. ... When he entered col- 
lege, papa began to give him 1000 rubles a month for 
“pocket money” . . . the family’s summer cottage was put at 
his disposal . . . he had to do no more than cough and they 
would immediately put him on a plane and send him to a 
southern resort. .. . The thought never entered Andrei’s 
head that some day he would have to earn his own daily 
bread. His entire life he intended to remain Academician 


Peredery’s son and enjoy all the blessings stemming from 
this status.® 


°**Mama, Papa and Son,”’ Igvestia, December 27, 1953, p. 2; see, 
also “‘Under Papa's Wing,’’ Komsomolskaya Pravda, December 21, 
1953. 

7 According to Harrison E. Salisbury, the Hall was subsequently 
closed and turned into an ice cream parlor. ‘‘Russia Reviewed: 


Crime Wave Goes Unchecked,’’ The New York Times, October 1, 
1954. 


8 November 19, 1953, p. 3. In addition to the 1,000 rubles his 
father gave him, Andrei also pocketed a state stipend for being in 
school. The average worker earns about 700 rubles a month. 


Other articles, as well as cartoons in the satirical 
magazine, Krokodil, confirm the existence of a young 
aristocracy. Most of the youths are, of course, 
university students (which status exempts them from 
state labor requirements), although it would appear 
that few take their studies seriously. 


Most Soviet students, upon graduating from uni- 
versities or technical institutes are sent on two to five 
year assignments in the countryside or in remote 
industrial areas, where the need for specialists is 
always pressing.® Needless to say, many of the so- 
called young aristocrats manage to circumvent such 
assignments through their parents’ connections; re 
maining in the cities they obtain cushy jobs or simply 
idle around. This applies also to the girls, whose 
‘““mamas’’ want to keep them until they marry. The 
situation was neatly depicted in a Krokodil cartoon 
(issue of June 20, 1954) which shows a young girl 
yawning on a sofa and being served by a maid, saying: 
‘“Well, at last I’ve finished at the institute; now I'll 
take it easy for the rest of my life.”’ 


Education for some, then, has become a prerogative, 
a mark of prestige, rather than the means to earn one’s 
living and to be useful to society. From the view- 
point of Soviet society, this is a disturbing trend 
indeed, since the talented members of the lower 
classes have little chance to show their ability. The 
rigidification of class lines may well have something 
to do with the increase in crime and drunkenness 
among the less privileged members of the population, 
as will be pointed out in the final section of this 
paper.”° 

Drinking and crime are not cor.fined to the younger 
population and to the “‘gilded youths’’; they reflect 
a malaise which, like a cancer, has virtually affected 
all the layers of Soviet society, including the upper, 
tone-setting ‘‘cultured’’ elements. 


Alcoholism and “White Collar Criminality” 


OVIET writers, like to call themselves ‘‘engineers 

of the human soul.’’ According to Fyodor Glad- 
kov, the author of Cement, they should set an example, 
by their personal behavior, of the new Soviet man’s 
morality. Yet, in an article on writer’s ethics he 
bitterly complains of the drunken antics of certain 
writers who make a public display of themselves in 
bars and restaurants, pick fights at the Writers’ Club, 
and generally deport themselves so as to bring dis- 


* This applies with greatest force to doctors and teachers. 
10 See W. W. Kulski, ‘‘Classes in the ‘Classless’ State,"’ Problems 
of Communism, Vol. 4, January-February 1955, pp. 20-8. 
) : PP 
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credit and disrepute upon the writing profession. 
Worse still, writers who occupy administrative 
positions in the Union of Soviet Writers have been 
known to embezzle large sums of money and to have 
remained unpunished. What is most reprehensible, 
says Gladkov, is that other writers view this kind of 
behavior with tolerance and even some degree of 
amusement. The final paragraph of Gladkov’s tirade 
is instructive: 


. . . Soviet writers should not be judged by these bohemian 
rakes and nouveau-riches with their bourgeois ways. They 
are alien... unworthy of bearing the title of Soviet 
writer. . . . The Union of Writers and its party organiza- 
tion should make a genuine effort to rouse public opinion 
against such petty bourgeois egotism, dissoluteness, 
drunkenness, and brawling. ... A complacent... atti- 
tude is politically shortsighted . . . Strict measures must 
be taken promptly to make unthinkable any outrages and 
amoral acts which are alien to our community life." 


In a follow-up article, Gladkov points out that 
there are artists and composers as well as writers 
‘‘whose names have become synonymous with tavern 
boozers and hoodlums.’’ He reports having received 
letters, indicating that people in all walks of Soviet 
life drink to excess.” 

The Soviet press complains not only that too many 
artists drink but that too many artistic productions 
embody, in one form or another, a glorification or at 
least a very passive attitude toward drinking. The 
story of Vasya Ruchkin, as it unfolded in Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda, is perhaps instructive in this respect. 
Vasya, a young worker and Komsomol member, was 
invited to a friend’s wedding where the vodka flowed 
freely, and returned drunk to his home. Summoned 
and reprimanded before a Komsomol committee the 
next morning, Vasya vowed that liquor would never 
again touch his lips; instead, he would devote himself 
to productive and cultural pursuits. Asked by a 
friend to go back to the wedding—which apparently 
was still going strong—Vasya turned a deaf ear and 
instead took his girl to a much-praised movie entitled 
Wedding Dowry. A\l through the film, the main actor 
sang, caroused, joked and of course drank lots of 
vodka. The final scene was a festive wedding where, 
according to Vasya, there was three times as much 
vodka as at his friend’s. Back at his dormitory, 
Vasya turned on his radio: two famous actors were 
ecstatically telling the radio audience how they had 
eaten ‘Kiev cutlets and drunk Moscow vodka. . .”’ 
Vasya turned off the set, and started reading a copy of 


1 Fyodor Gladkov, ‘‘On the subject of the writer’s ethics,” 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, April 6, 1954, p. 2. 
12 **A Most Evil Vice,"’ sbéd., July 29, 1954, p. 2. 
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Sergei Mikhalkov’s play The Black Sheep. Again 
there were scenes of drinking. 

The next day, which was a Sunday, our hero rose 
early to avoid his friend's invitation to have a ‘‘quick 
one’’ and instead went to visit his girl friend. They 
sat down to play some records: “‘Fill up your glasses, 
drink down the booze; we’l] have another toast to our 
glorious U—2s’’—and so it went. Record after record 
invited the listener to drink up. At the theater that 
evening Vasya saw the characters of Anton Safronov’s 
Varvara Volkova raise their glasses; men and women 


drank alike: 


. . . Without seeing the end of the play, Vasya walked 
out ... He found an unoccupied bench and sat down 

. suddenly above the trees he saw a lighted advertise- 
ment... “Drink Armenian wines and Cognacs” he 
read with consternation. . . .% 
This story is, of course, somewhat apocryphal. Yet 
it represents the impact upon the young lower-class 
worker of what he sees, what he hears, and what he 
reads. And drinking among industrial workers like 
Vasya cannot leave the regime unconcerned, since 
alcoholism directly affects productivity. 


Drinking and Crime among Soviet Workers 


. HERE is an unpleasant phenomenon which 

affects the life and everyday existence of the 
plant’s young people,’’ writes a group of senior 
workers at an industrial plant in Moscow in a letter 
to Komsomolskaya Pravda. ‘This phenomenon is 
drunkenness.’’"'* The comment is echoed in many 
other letters, editorials and articles which have 
appeared in the Soviet press in the last year and a half. 
Apparently, drinking is considered a sign of manliness 
and serves as a symbol of acceptance among many of 
the working population. The fellow who can blow 
one hundred rubles on drinks in one evening becomes 
something of a hero. Those who refuse to join in 
are accused of being weak-sisters, on the theory that 
everybody drinks except ‘‘telegraph poles, and that’s 
because their insulator cups are upside down.’’” 
There have even been cases of foremen discriminating 
against workers who refuse to buy them a tribute in 
vodka.” In most places it is far easier for a worker 





13 **Going in for the Arts,’’ Komsomolskaya Pravda, July 6, 1954, p. 2. 

14**A Certain Unpleasant Phenomenon,"’ May 13, 1954, p. 2. 

15 See for example, ‘‘On false manliness . . . ,’’ Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, July 17, 1954, p. 2; ‘‘Drunkenness dishonors the miner,” 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, July 27, 1954. 

16 **Green Sentry Boxes,’’ Komsomolskaya Pravda, May 7, 1954, p. 3. 

17 In one instance reported in Komsomolskaya Pravda, a group of 
women masons charged they were fired from their jobs because they 
failed to contribute part of their wages to purchase vodka for the 
engineer in charge. ‘‘Shakedown,"’ July 16, 1954, p. 3. 
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TURNER POKHMELOV’S PRODUCTION 
CURVE 


From Krokodil, Moscow, August 10, 1954. 


to obtain vodka and other drinks than to obtain 
books, newspapers or other reading materials. Work- 
ers who drink usually find their production lagging 
and the quality of their work slipping; they are often 
absent and eventually are demoted to menial jobs or 
worse. A cartoon in Krokodil reproduced here shows, 
for example, what happened to “‘ Turner Pokhmelov's 
production curve’’ as a result of his imbibing. 

In a number of reported cases, inebriates have 
drifted toward criminal elements, engaged in rob- 
beries, and generally disturbed the peace." For 
example, Trud published an article early in 1954, 
entitled “‘From the Courtroom: When Sentence is 
Pronounced,’ which described the sentencing of three 
young workers to long terms of imprisonment for 
burglary and robbery. Reconstructing the history of 
their downfall, the article described their work in a 
large enterprise and their ‘‘home’’ life in a workers’ 
dormitory. Things at work went well, but life in the 
dormitory was boring. Newspapers and books were 
unavailable. They racked their brains for something 
to do in their spare time: 

One evening an unfamiliar young man walked into the 


room ... he smelled of vodka . .. The boys told the 


18 ‘Always Guard Public Order,"’ Izvestia, September 23, 1954, 
p. 2. 





stranger about themselves and complained of boredom. 
The stranger said: ““Bored,eh? You babies. All you need 
is 200 grams of vodka apiece and things will be lively 
enough. Give me 10 rubles.” [Later] vodka ... ap- 
peared on the table. The young man poured each glass 
with a comment: “You have to know how to live! Get it? 
Working is for fools. We'll get along without work. Get 
it?” 


After that, evening life seemed more interesting, 
but in the morning heads ached and hands shook. 
The men had no desire to go to work; they appeared 
late—or not at all. The foreman finally turned in 
their names to the manager for court action. But 
before the court got to the case, the men were arrested 
for burglaries, one of which had ended in a murder 
attempt.’® In another case, three drunken workers 
attacked and tied up a guard at a warehouse where 
textiles were being stored, and stole twenty rolls of 
silk worth 15,000 rubles.” 

It is clear that the concern expressed by the regime 
over such signs of social disorganization is not hu- 
manitarian in essence, but pragmatic. With crime 
and particularly alcoholism on the increase, indus- 
trial production is bound to suffer. ‘‘Even a single 
case of absentecism,’’ says an article in Trad, ‘‘thwarts 
the efforts of conscientious workers in labor involving 
complex machinery and mass production.’’ ”! 

By the same token, the regime has shown extreme 
concern about crime and drinking as they affect the 
collective farmers and agricultural production, 


The Situation on the Farms 


F we are to believe the Soviet press, drinking is as 

widespread among the collective farmers as among 
the workers. Festivals of all conceivable types, some 
celebrating local saints, others regional or national 
figures, are used as excuses for prolonged drinking 
bouts. Writing in Literaturnaya Gazeta, V. Saposhni- 
kova describes, for example, the celebration of St. 
Tikhon Day, typical of many such holidays: 


Visitors flooded the village of Polubabino from the early 
morning. They came from every direction to drink... 
By all accounts a notable drinking spree was in the offing. 
A month previously, people had begun to make home brew 
and to prepare refreshments. Three days before the “holi- 
day” fifty collective farmers, more than one-fourth of the 
entire working force had gone to the nearest workers’ set- 
tlement to make purchases . . . glasses clinked in every 
house. A strong intoxicating odor of home brew per- 
vaded the air, and discordant songs issued from the 
window ... 





19 Trud, February 21, 1954, p. 2. 

20 ‘*Plunderers of Socialist Property,’’ #bid., August 17, 1954, p. 2. 

21 ‘Old things do not disappear by themselves,”’ sbid., June 29, 
1954, p. 2. 
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“Who is this Tikhon, grandmother?” I asked an old 
woman “‘What did he do for the people to be so honored?” 


“Tikhon?” she replied, ““Who cares? It’s not for us to 
bother. He is home brew, that’s all’... Those who 
collapsed were dragged over a fence, doused with water, 
and left to lie until they came to and resumed drinking .. . 
Zaitsev [Chairman of the party organization at a neighbor- 
hood collective farm] did a brisk trade in vodka . . .” 


In the province of Vologda, according to the pro- 
vincial Komsomol Committee, 10,000 work-days were 
being lost to such festivals at the height of the 
harvest.* Considering the critical condition of Soviet 
agricultural production, which has been a problem 
ever since the drive for collectivization, one can ap- 
preciate the regime’s concern with the countless 
religious festivals celebrated in the countryside. 
There appears to be less criminality among collec- 
tive farmers than among industrial workers, although 


#2 **Sc. Tikhon’s Day,”’ July 24, p. 2. (Emphasis supplied.) 
23 **On Saints’ Days,’’ Komsomolskaya Pravda, July 29, 1954, p. 2. 





there are numerous reports of collective farm chairmen 
abusing their authority and terrorizing the peasants. 
‘The root of the evil,’’ writes a reader to the Izvestia 
editor, ‘is the constant drinking of collective farm 
officials . . . Ivanov, the collective farm chairman, 
drinks ceaselessly. He has surrounded himself with 
drunkards, flatterers, and thieves, just like himself 

.. 4 There are many reports of peasants produc- 
ing homemade liquor (often with the aid of collective 
farm chairmen themselves and sometimes with fatal 
results)” and of petty thefts of collective farm 


property and produce.” 





*4**We do not need this kind of chairman,’’ Igvestia, July 8, 
1954, p. 2. 

5 ‘‘Bootleggers from Starie Algashy,"’ Literaturnaya Gazeta, July 
13, 1954, p. 2. 

26S. P. Mitrichev, “‘Improve the Quality of Investigations of 
Theft of State and Communal Property,’’ Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i 
Pravo, No. 5, 1953, p. 91. 





The photograph above, taken by Harrison E. Salisbury, recently Moscow correspondent for The New York Times, 
shows a farm worker celebrating with vodka the second day of the Trinity holiday, a June church festival. 
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From The New York Times, October 1, 1954. 
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The Official Explanation 


CCORDING to official Soviet ideology, social 
disorganization and particularly alcoholism are 
the products of a diseased society—namely, capitalism. 
This view originally derives from Engels’ work on 
the ‘‘Condition of the Working Classes in England,”’ 
which maintains that under capitalistic conditions, 
the overworked, exploited, underfed, ill-housed and 
ill-clothed worker seeks temporary solace, escape and 
oblivioninalcohol. The exploiting classes encourage 
the use of alcoholic beverages not only because it 
brings in huge profits but also because alcohol, like 
religion, dulls the worker’s social consciousness and 
revolutionary ardor. In other words, alcohol is one 
of the tools in the capitalist arsenal. The Commu- 
nists, asserting that a successful fight against alcohol- 
ism can only be waged after a capitalist system has 
been eliminated, make the bold claim: 
In the USSR where class exploitation has definitely been 


ended, where the welfare of the population increases all 
the time, the social roots of alcoholism have been extirpated.” 


Yet the incontrovertible fact remains, and the Soviet 
newspapers confirm it, that alcoholism and its attend- 
ant evils may be on the rise rather than disappearing 
fromm the Soviet scene. How does the regime account 
for this situation? The theoretical explanation is a 
twofold argument which has been used time and again 
to explain away certain embarrassing features of 
Soviet society. First, the old cliché of ‘‘capitalist 
encirclement’ is invoked. Soviet leaders portray to 
the faithful a hostile world, ready to pounce on the 
Soviet Union through any chink in its guard (hence 
the need for heavy industry, for guns instead of butter, 
for a low standard of living, for harsh disciplinary 
measures and vigilance). In addition, the capitalist 
enemy is said to encourage and exploit excessive 
drinking in the USSR for its own crafty ends. For 
example, the Deputy Health Minister in all serious- 
ness has stated: 


It is well known that enemy intelligence makes extensive 
use of alcohol for its crafty ends by recruiting spies and 
traitors from among those who are morally degenerate .. . 
and continually drink. ... The struggle against alcohol- 
ism concerns the vital interests of the state.% 


The theoreticians’ second explanation relies on the 
overused concept that ‘‘remnants of capitalist con- 
sciousness’”’ still exist in the minds of some Soviet citi- 
zens. Such remnants are variously defined as the ac- 
cursed heritage of the past, a legacy from a blighted 





27 **Alcoholism,"’ The Great Soviet Encyclopedia, 2nd edition, Vol. 2, 
pp..117-9. (Emphasis supplied.) 
8S. Kurashov, ‘‘For a healthy life,"’ Pravda, August 6, 1954, p* 2. 


period, a ‘‘lag’’ between changes in the “social struc- 
ture’’ and in the ‘‘consciousness of the people.’” Thus 
social disorganization is blamed not on conditions ex- 
isting under the Soviet system but wholly on a politi- 
cal and social structure that was abolished more than 
thirty-five years ago. Yet the Communists themselves 
proclaimed almost twenty years ago, in 1936, that 
“socialist society’’ had been achieved; how, then, do 
““‘remnants’’ manage to exist, persist, and grow in 
the healthy conditions alleged to attend that society? 
The answer is as follows: 

The party proceeds from the viewpoint that life, worthy 
of socialism, does not come about by itself . . . automati- 
cally, but demands a struggle, a constant uprooting of the 
heritage of the capitalist society. The party always con- 
siders that survivals of capitalism are still alive, that they 
will not disappear in the course of one generation, but may even 
be strengthened if a fight is not carried on against them con- 
stantly . . . there is evidence that quite often there is in- 
difference . . . to some of the most harmful survivals of 
capitalism ... Quite often... at party meetings de- 
voted to drunkenness at work, this problem is greeted with 
smiles. With such an attitude somehow we legalize drunk- 
enness ... There isa lot of drunkenness on the collective 
farms ... Where there is no campaign conducted against 
drunkenness, there are cases of drinking among adoles- 
cents, school children ... But we must be careful that 
[in this struggle] some lecturers and authors do not 
exaggerate . . . one predicted the most terrible diseases 
if lumbermen drank as much as 80 to 100 grams of 
vodka. . . this can only cause an ironic attitude... It 
only weakens the struggle against alcoholism . . .% 

In this manner the authorities attempt to reconcile 
the fact that the elimination of capitalism did not 
lead to the automatic elimination of alcoholism and 
social disorganization. 

Theory aside, what are some of the factors at the 
practical, everyday level which facilitate, indeed even 
encourage, drinking and crime in contemporary Soviet 
society? 


Factors Facilitating Alcoholism and Crime 


HE first factor is, of course, that of availability. 

Soviet citizens have no trouble buying alcoholic 
drinks, particularly vodka, which recently has been 
reduced in price.*® Liquor is sold freely in booths, 
bars, and drink-stands (called ‘‘green sentry boxes’’), 
which are dotting Soviet cities and towns in alarming 
numbers. These stands were originally designed to 
sell ice cream, mineral water, tea and other hot drinks, 





29 **The Struggle for a Healthy Life—Important Task of the Soviet 
Collectivity,"’ Partiynaya Zhizn (Party Life), August 9, 1954, pp. 
38-41. (Emphasis supplied.) 

30 On April 1, 1954 the price of vodka, along with many other 
commodities, was reduced by 13 percent, bringing it down to 20 
rubles a half liter. Harrison E. Salisbury, ‘‘Russia Reviewed,” 
The New York Times, October 1, 1954. 
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TWO O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING 


—Excuse me... Your mother called—she’s worried 
whether you’ve done your homework... 
From Krokodil, Moscow, January 10, 1954. 


and to serve dishes that could be eaten standing up or 
‘on the run’’—hence their name of begalovki (from 
begat which means running). Now many are devoted 
exclusively to alcohol. They seem to be particularly 
numerous around industrial settlements and in factory 
neighborhoods. To cite an example, in the 700 yards 
that separate the Moscow Kirov Dynamo Plant gate 
from the large ‘‘Shock Workers’ ’’ apartment house, 
where many of the plant workers and their families 
live, there are no less than eleven buffets, beer-stalls 
and vodka-vending vans marked ‘‘soft-drinks.’’ *! 
The booths and drink shops are not, of course, 
operated by private individuals or enttepreneurs. 
They belong either to commercial and food-handling 
State trusts or to cooperatives. Such organizations 
are run commercially and must show a profit at the 
end of their financial year. They have found out that 
it was more profitable to dispense liquor, and par- 
ticularly vodka, than any otheritem. To sell vodka, 
all one needs is a few planks, some glasses and the 
vodka itself—a much simpler enterprise than preparing 


31 **A Certain Unpleasant Phenomenon,” May 13, 1954, p. 2. 
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and serving hot dishes.** The same holds true even 
for dining-cars on trains. On the Moscow-Baku Ex- 
press, it is reported, almost the only items one can 
obtain in the restaurant-car are vodka, beer and 
cigarettes; passengers find it virtually impossible to 
obtain a meal.* Like the shops, the dining car has 
a plan to meet, and the staff finds it much easier to 
achieve the target through the sale of alcohol. 

Perhaps more important than availability as a con- 
tributory cause to alcoholism is the boredom which 
seems to reign like a heavy pall over the leisure hours 
of the Soviet citizenry, particularly industrial workers 
and youths. A recent article in Izvestia entitled 
‘*Day Off in Khokhol,’’ a workers’ settlement not far 
from Voronezh (south of Moscow), describes the 
dreariness of a Sunday in an area where there are no 
entertainment or recreational facilities: 

Sunday is boring in Khokhol, everyone passes the time 
as best as he can, and the only place where there is any life 
is the tearooms and snack bars. . . . The district Soviet 
passed a resolution banning the sale of vodka on the prem- 
ises but the strong drink addicts have managed to circum- 
vent the resolution. ... People drink at home too, and not 
just vodka but bootleg alcohol. ... There are always a lot 
of drunks on the streets on Sunday. Drunken orgies and 
brawls have become common at the culture center. . . .35 

What is true for industrial workers is also true for 
youths and adolescents, who often turn to drinking, 
gangsterism, and criminal activities simply for the 
thrill and excitement. Youth’s predilection for what 
is termed the ‘‘Western’’ type of amusement, its 
imitation of ‘American bourgeois-gangster mannet- 
isms,’’ is a source of amazement and concern to the 
Soviet authotities.*® The need for recreational activi- 
ties is stressed time and again as an antidote to 
boredom, drinking and crime. Summing up many 
letters, an article in Literaturnaya Gazeta states, for 
example: 

There will be no drunkenness where clubs and libraries 
work well, where there are parks of culture and stadiums; 


in one word, where life and rest are organized, where there 
is no room for idleness and boredom. .. .°” 





82 See, for example, ‘Pressing problems in the development of 
communal feeding,’’ Pravda, March 2, 1954; see also Shvernik’s 
speech at the Eleventh Congress of Trade Unions, Izvestia, June 8, 
1954, p. 3. 

33 **In the Express Train,’’ Trad, August 7, 1954, p. 2. 

34 See, for example, a resumé of letters on this subject, entitled 
‘The individual's behavior in life,’’ Literaturnaya Gazeta, November 
18, 1954, p. 2. 

35 *‘Day Off in Khokhol,’’ Izvestia, August 5, 1954, p. 3; see also 
“On Abysmal Drunkenness and Abysmal Boredom,’’ Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, July 31, 1954. 

36 **Blight,’’ Komsomolskaya Pravda, November 19, 1953, p. 3. 

37**The Individual’s Behavior in Life,’’ Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
November 18, 1954, p. 2. 
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As another contributory factor to the rise in crime, 
the amnesty decree of 1953 should be mentioned. A 
number of those amnestied were not, for many reasons, 
able or willing to live as law-abiding citizens and 
returned to a life of criminality. Some of these have 
been caught and sent back to prison or labor camps.** 


Proposed Soviet Remedies 


HERE is no indication so far that Soviet authori- 

ties are inclined to pass adry law. What, then, are 
the proposed remedies?—an intensification of prop- 
aganda directed against drinking, particularly the 
drinking of hard liquor; a change of public opinion 
toward habitual drunkards; an increase in recreational 
activities; a stiffening of the authority of the militia; 
and a demonstration of the harmful consequences of 
drinking for the human organism. 

There is no doubt that the full weight of the 
regime’s means of mass communication has been 
enlisted in this cause. Indeed, the picture of drink 
and delinquency as it emerges from the Soviet domestic 
press would not have been available if such a campaign 
had not been launched. The regime’s willingness to 
air this seamier side of Soviet reality is a sure indica- 
tion of its concern with the problem. 

In its campaign against crime, the regime recently 
has reintroduced the death penalty in cases of pre- 
meditated murder.*® Steps are being taken to rein- 
force the law forbidding the sale of liquor to minors. 
Whether the regime will be capable of mobilizing 
Soviet public opinion to eliminate or at least cut down 
the problem without imposing a full prohibition 
remains to be seen. 


Some Concluding Hypotheses 


XCEPT for the period of relaxation during 
Lenin’s New Economic Policy (1921-28), Soviet 
society has been geared without let-up to a relentless 
drive for economic development. This continuous 
struggle, imposed from above, has strained the popu- 
lation to the limit of human endurance. The Five 
Year Plans, particularly the collectivization campaign, 
were ordeals of a magnitude that is difficult for the 
non-Soviet world to conceive. A trend toward an 
improved living standard in the mid-1930’s was cut 
short by the rearmament campaign and then by 
World War II, which put the Soviet system to severe 
test. 





38 E. g., ‘‘Trial: Robbery,’’ Trud, June 24, 1954, p. 4; ‘‘Amnestied 
condemned again,’’ Pravda Vostoka, December 12, 1953, p. 4. 

39 From the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, Izvestia, May 7, 
1954, p. 2. 


If the population looked to a less arduous existence 
at the end of hostilities, its hopes were shattered by 
the regime’s return to a ‘‘hard”’ line as soon as victory 
was in sight; emphasis continued on military and 
heavy industrial production rather than on consumer 
goods. The intensification of the cold war has 
dealt another blow to the Soviet peoples’ desire for 
some type of relaxation. 

Drinking and other manifestations of social disor- 
ganization may well be linked, then, to a general 
weariness with the tempo and drabness of Soviet life, 
with the excessivé demands made on human beings, 
and with the lack of commensurate reward. Such an 
attitude is certainly manifested in the testimony of 
refugees who left the USSR during and after the war. 
The Soviet population may well be suffering from 
civilian “‘ battle fatigue,’’ wanting nothing more than 
to relax, to ‘‘let down’’ after the years of struggle. 

As the authorities have themselves admitted, the 
Soviet Union lacks a well-developed entertainment 
industry which might help individuals to pass their 
leisure hours. What cultural and entertainment 
output there is is saturated with political and ideo- 
logical propaganda which simply urges the citizens 
on to greater efforts for the state. The great popu- 
larity enjoyed by Russian classical literature attests 
to the poverty of present-day Soviet literary and other 
artistic production. Alcohol may simply represent 
another means of escape to fill the empty hours. 

It may also be presumed that the increasing rigidity 
of Soviet class lines since the mid-1930’s has made 
social mobility difficult for the lowe strata of work- 
ers, lessening their incentive to ‘‘be sober’’ and to 
apply themselves in order to ‘‘get somewhere’’. 
The existence of a ‘‘ gilded youth’’ who can ride on 
their parents’ coattails and enjoy the leisure life of 
‘young noblemen”’ is simply one of many signs that 
mobility has decreased and that good work is no 
longer the major criterion for advancement. 


Another sociological factor which perhaps helps to 
explain the delinquency rate is that the young adults of 
today are part of the ‘‘war generation,’’ brought up 
without close parental supervision under conditions 
of severe deprivation, and often forced to fend for 
themselves. They have had little knowledge of a 
peaceful, normal life. These young men and women 
may have found it difficult to adapt themselves to 
a more orderly way of life: they may prefer to keep 
on dodging work and living on the fringes of Soviet 
society. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, it may be 
hypothesized that the very same factors which, ac- 
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cording to Soviet ideologists, drove the exploited 
worker under tsarism to drink and criminality are 
also at work in Soviet society. A Soviet author has 
written: 


Before the Revolution the spiritually and physically ex- 
hausted worker who did not see the light of the future 
or take part in the struggle for his class frequently drowned 
his despair in wine, drinking away his miserable wages 





in the tavern. 
times.“ 


Does it? Or does drinking, with all its attendant 
evils, remain for the Soviet man as for his forebears, 
a temporary escape from the harsh realities of his 
daily life? 


. .. An entire era separates us from these 


40 ‘*Why has society no influence on Peter Grebeniuk, the tin 
smith? ,"’ October 15, 1953, p. 2. (Emphasis supplied.) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Party Allegiance: A Case Study 


Gabriel A. Almond: 
‘The Appeals of Communism, 
Princeton University Press, 1954, 415 pp. 


Reviewed by Paul Kecskemeti 


HAT makes people join the Communist Party? 
Instead of speculating about this question on 
general theoretical grounds, Professor Almond de- 
cided to find out by interviewing as many persons as 
possible who had been active party members. Inter- 
views were arranged with 221 such individuals from 
the United States, England, France and Italy. While 
small, this group was so selected as to be a fairly 
representative cross-section of the Communist move- 
ment in the democratic West. It included high and 
low party functionaries as well as rank-and-file mem- 
. bers; persons of both working-class and middle-class 
‘background; members who joined the party in the 
1920’s—that is, before the Stalin era—and others who 
joined in the 1930’s and 1940's. 

In one respect, Professor Almond’s sample was un- 
avoidably biased: the respondents were no longer 
active in the party at the time they were interviewed. 
But the extent to which this factor impaired the repre- 
sentativeness of the sample should not be exaggerated. 
While the type of stalwart who can never be dis- 
illusioned and who never runs afoul of the leadership 
was absent from the sample, one may assume that 
such paragons are relatively rare among Communists. 
At the time of their allegiance to the party, those 
interviewed were presumably not too dissimilar from 
CP members still in the ranks today. 

In the interviews, the author sought to obtain 
information from the respondents concerning all the 
factors which might have contributed to making 
them receptive to the appeal of communism. Not 
surprisingly, the interview data revealed a wide 





Mr. Kecskemeti is a philosopher and social scientist on the staff 
of the Rand Corporation, Washington, D. C. 
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variety of predisposing causes and motivations. From 
these, the author deduces: 

We are not dealing with a homogeneous phenomenon... 
the meanings the movement has to those who join it vary 
substantially from place to place, group to group, and time 
to time. This would suggest that it is inaccurate and 
misleading to talk of “tan appeal” of communism, that 
rather we must talk of types of appeals, to various types of 
persons, in different kinds of situations (p. 183). 


It is certainly obvious that ‘‘joining the Communist 
Party’’ was a very different thing for, say, a militant 
French trade unionist, attracted by the revolutionary 
ideal of the Third International in 1919, than for a 
young American of conventional middle-class back- 
ground drawn to the party during the great depression. 

In joining the Communist Party, the Frenchman 
was acting in continuity with the tradition of mili- 
tant trade unionism. He accepted as a matter of 
course the Marxist concept that society has to be 
revolutionized; there could be no question on which 
side of the barricades he himself would stand. For 
our young American, however, there was no such 
predisposition toward a revolutionary’s role. His 
was an original choice, prompted neither by up- 
bringing nor class tradition. From a psychological 
point of view, these two decisions or acts of choice 
were very different. It may be argued that choices 
involving a severe and sustained break with one’s 
upbringing are far more likely to stem from neurotic 
character traits than choices involving no such break. 
This assumption finds support in Professor Almond’s 
material (see, ¢. g., Table 2, p. 245). 

The interview data clearly reveal the importance of 
socio-cultural tradition and family background as 
predisposing factors among party joiners. The author 
notes, for example, that a relatively high proportion 
of American party members came from families with 
an East European ethnic and cultural background. 
In these families the desire for a revolutionary trans- 
formation of society was an essential component of 
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the traditional Weltanschauung (pp. 203ff.). Even so, 
joining the Communist Party involved, I think, a 
severe break with the inherited tradition in many of 
these American cases, especially after the Staliniza- 
tion of the party. The author seems to me to over- 
estimate the degree of ‘‘conformance to the family 
background”’ in the case of Stalinist sons of old-line 
East European socialist fathers (p. 223). To many 
such fathers, the children’s Stalinist loyalties or 
leanings represented a repudiation of the ideals the 
socialists held sacred—a worse sacrilege, indeed, than 
had the children turned to conventional moderate 
politics. But if Professor Almond has overlooked 
this type of conflict between the generations, his 
general point is valid enough: Looking to the Com- 
munist Party as a revolutionizing agency was more 
‘normal’ for individuals whose cultural background 
embraced the ideal of social revolution. 

While the doctrine of the party always has been 
revolutionary, many joiners did not necessarily believe 
in the need to revolutionize their own society. This 
applies particularly to those who became party mem- 
bers during the Popular Front period in the middle 
1930's. In these years, the Communists disclaimed 
any intention of subverting the social and political 
order in the democratic countries. They avowed that 
their primary mission was to combat fascism in coop- 
eration with all anti-Fascist groups, including social- 
ists, liberals, religious believers, and conservatives. 
According to the sampling interviewed, a number of 
people joined the party feeling that the Communists 
were more single-minded, militant and effective in 
this fight than other groups—an illusion which was 
shared at the time by many who did not become 
Communists. 

Unfortunately, in his analysis of the party’s appeal 
to joiners of the Popular Front era, Professor Almond 
stresses only one side of the picture—that is, the party’s 
professed abandonment of revolutionary aims, which 
gave it a ‘‘protective coloration’’ of moderation. He 
neglects to mention that the party exhibited as much 
belligerency and fanaticism as ever in competing with 
other groups to establish itself as the most militant 
anti-Facist force, indeed as the only genuine one. If 
the party had moved unequivocally in the direc- 
tion of greater moderation and less aggressiveness, 
then one could expect a decline in the incidence 
of ‘‘neurotic’’ motivations among joiners of the 
period. Actually, however, the trend seems to have 
been in the reverse direction (see Table 4, p. 253). It 
seems to the reviewer that many of these joiners were 
neurotic not in the sense of being radically alienated 
from their own society, but rather in being burdened 


with unresolved guilt complexes and repressed de- 
structive impulses. The fact that the party adver- 
tised maximum belligerency toward an outside group 
and its alleged domestic henchmen, rather than to- 
ward the entire home society, probably made it at- 
tractive to such types. The published interview data, 
however, do not shed much light upon this constella- 
tion of motives. 

Professor Almond puts the main emphasis upon neu- 
rotic traits stemming from severe family conflicts or 
total isolation within one’s social environment. A 
number of life histories of former Communists are 
presented revealing this type of background. The 
case material is impressive, but one should not forget 
what the author himself has pointed out—the extra- 
ordinary variety of psychological factors impelling 
people toward communism. It is one thing for a 
disturbed child to react to an unacceptable family 
situation by turning radical, and another for a con- 
siderable sector of the younger age groups to be 
caught up in the same emotional current. It is true 
to say, in a sense, that the revolutionary fever which 
takes hold of a generation is a pathological phenome- 
non. But if so, the folly is a collective one, and as 
such it completely dwarfs the maladjustments and dis- 
orders from which this or that individual may suffer. 
We risk losing sight of some of the most important 
aspects of communism’s appeal if we fail to pay enough 
attention to the contagious element of mass suggestion 
so characteristic of the formative and expansive phases 
of the movement. This aspect cannot be explained 
away in terms of individual maladjustments. 

In short, the interview method suffers from certain 
unavoidable limitations. No amount of probing of 
individuals will tell us what we most need to know, 
namely, what makes the party attractive to entire 
groups or, in some cases, whole classes of a nation. 
The decisive question in this respect is not what X 
saw in the party and why he joined it, but how typ- 
ical X is of his nation, class and generation. And 
the answer cannot be found merely by making X talk 
about himself. The entire society in which the party 
operates must be observed. 

Aware of this problem, the author in his concluding 
chapter resolutely cuts adrift from his interview data 
and goes into some of the questions upon which the 
interviews as such can shed no light. He offers broad 
sketches of the Communist Party as a political force 
in the United States, Britain, France and Italy, 
together with suggestions for counteracting its mass 
appeal. With his findings concerning the weakness 
of the British and American party organizations there 
can be little quarrel. However, his explanation of 
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The Communist’s Quest for Ethical Justification 


The ethical mitigation and rationalization of 
communism has a number of distinct components which 
are distributed differently among the various party 
strata and, for that matter, within each individual 
member. If we take the great majority of the party 
rank and file and the larger number of party sym- 
pathizers—the exoteric Communists, in other words— 
it is quite evident that the party has a far different 
meaning for them than it has for the full initiates. 
For the simple peasant or workman who belongs to a 
party cell, the party signifies a purposeful community 
devoted to combating the many grievances of his diffi- 
cult life. The party supplies him with a system of 
political perception and a closed system of communica- 
tion which on one hand constantly enforces an ethical 
interpretation of the actions of the Communist move- 
ment, and on the other constantly magnifies the evils 
of the world outside. Thus, for him, membership in 
the party has an ethical appropriateness at a rather 
simple level . . Since his capacity for under- 
standing causation is most limited, he is quite free to 
attribute those evils which he knows to forces which he 
does not know, such as ‘‘capitalism,”’ 
imperialism,’’ and the like. 

For the esoteric party member the problem of ethical 
mitigation is far more complex. 
“actor.” 


** American 


He is a Communist 
If he is an intellectual, he often lies 
grossly and cannot escape knowing it because of the 
magnitude of the distortions he is required to produce. 
If he participates in a political trial, he manufactures 
evidence and bears false witness. If he is a party 
functionary, he must instigate, engage in, or condone, 
acts of brutality. He is initiated into the Communist 
system of action and it is more difficult for him to 
evade feelings of wickedness and fears of retribu- 
tion. . 

Even though the ultimate ends of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism have lost all real connection with Communist 
practice, the Communist eschatology—i.e., the body 
of doctrine concerning the final outcome of history— 
plays a role of considerable importance in his process 
of ethical mitigation. There is, of course, much con- 
troversy as to whether the fully initiated Communist 


really believes in his own ideology. Perhaps the prob- 
lem has been put incorrectly. We do not have to 
choose between full and implicit ideological faith on 
one hand and complete cynicism on the other. In thts 
regard Communists may not be significantly different 
from the members of religious communities. A Com- 
munist may be the simple and pious believer who in 
anticipation of the imminent ‘‘ coming’’ withdraws 
from the world and prepares his soul for the next. 
Certainly there are Communists for whom the Marxist- 
Leninist vision of the blessed promise of the future has 
more reality than the world in which they live. Or 
he may be the cynic for whom the eschatology performs 
a purely instrumental function in moments of great 
trial, when a reading of the*’ book,’’ or a repetition of 
sacred formulae, provides something akin to the conso- 
lations of the host, the lighting of a sacred candle, the 
making of familiar and comforting signs. For it has 
to be remembered that the Communist has systemati- 
cally destroyed for himself all other guides to conduct 
and to the future. And if he fully roots out his belief 
in his ideology, he is left with no ethics at all, haunted 
by the purposeless suffering of his victims and the 
meaningless distortion of his own character. 

Actually, the Communist eschatology is a some- 
what complex system, and certain protections have 
been built in to safeguard initiates from the dangers 
of disbelief. The ultimate end of communism—the 
classless society—has always been vague and remote. 
Belief in ‘‘the party,’’ belief in its unambiguous good- 
ness and wisdom, and particularly belief in the lead- 
ership of the Soviet party and in the legitimacy of the 
Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin succession is the core of 
the Communist faith. . . The faithful party 
member never makes independent appraisals of the con- 
duct of the party, since he possesses no definite criteria 
as to the content of the ultimate society or directions as 
to how to get there. What sustains the fully initiated 
Communist, then, is his abiding faith in the party, 
which in principle is incapable of evil. 


—From The Appeals of Communism, by 
Gabriel A. Almond, pp. 376-78. 
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communism’s mass appeal in Italy and France seems 
to this reviewer to be very one-sided. He puts all 
the blame on the shortcomings of the social order in 
these countries, especially their failure to correct 
social evils. In Professor Almond’s view, France 
and Italy have strong Communist parties because 
they are ‘‘stalemated societies which offer no promise 
of future improvement’ (p. 380). In other words, 
if these societies are deeply divided, if their poorer 
classes are disaffected, it is because the middle and 
upper strata, including the political leaders, take no 
interest whatsoever in the lot of the working man 
and the peasant. In the face of this neglect, the 
latter turn to the Communists out of desperation. 

There is undeniably an element of truth in this argu- 
ment. But no impartial observer can accept it as the 
sum of the matter. For one thing, French and Italian 
social policies are by no means characterized by total 
indifference toward the poorer strata of the popula- 
tion. For another, even if the middle and upper 
strata were to exhibit greater good will, the rigid 
revolutionary tradition of French and Italian syndi- 
calism would make the worker class resistant to a 
rapprochement. If the French and Italian bourgeoisie 
do not know how to share wealth, French and Italian 
syndicalists do not know how to share societal 
responsibility. These two factors mutually reinforce 
each other, and are an essential element in the French 
and Italian situations. 

Since Professor Almond sees only one side, his 
prescription for combatting communism in France and 
Italy is unrealistic. He recommends that a “‘ militant 
left-wing’? movement under non-Communist auspices 
be stimulated to wean disaffected elements of the 
population away from the Communists (p. 388). 
Were this done, the author believes that healthy 
social democracies, similar to those in Britain, the 
Scandinavian countries, and the United States, would 
emerge in France and Italy. 

The point is, however, that in France and Italy 
“militant left-wing’’ orthodoxy excludes any com- 
promise, any collaboration with outsiders. The left- 


wing hard core, reared in the tradition of revolution- 
ary syndicalism, considers itself apart from—and alien 
to—the state and the socialorder. In its eyes, partic- 
ipation by labor representatives in a coalition gov- 
ernment, or for that matter any governmental role 
on a non-revolutionary basis, is tantamount to trea- 
son. That is why French and Italian socialist parties 
always have found it difficult to participate in or 
support parliamentary governments. When they 
have done so, the hard core elements of their follow- 
ing have tended to abandon them, rallying to a 
simon-pure, radical, verbally uncompromising group 
unsullied by collaboration with others. It seems 
futile to expect this hard core of the French and 
Italian organized labor movements to act like their 
Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian or even German counter- 
parts, should a non-Communist political grouping 
woo them with an all-out pro-labor program. 

This is not to say that Professor Almond is wrong 
in stressing the necessity of supporting those left- 
wing groupings in France and Italy which are aware 
of the totalitarian character of communism and are 
determined to combat it. There are such groupings, 
and they should be strengthened as much as possible; 
it simply should be kept in mind that efforts under- 
taken toward this end are extremely unlikely to turn 
France and Italy into ‘‘social democracies’’ on the 
North European and American model. In the opin- 
ion of this reviewer, the grand strategy suggested by 
Professor Almond, which makes its appeal solely to 
one interest group of the population, is a less effective 
way of fighting communism than a piece-meal tacti- 
cal approach aimed at broader segments of the popu- 
lation. Thus, for example, Communist electoral 
strength in rural areas of France and Italy could be 
whittled down through a strong advocacy of agarian 
interests by anti-Communist peasant parties. 

Space forbids further detail on this or the many 
other important problems raised by Professor Almond. 
The book itself should be read; it is one that no 
serious student of the Communist movement in the 
West can afford to miss. 
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Five-Year Survey 


W. W. Rostow: 

The Prospects for Communist China 

Technology Press, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1954, 379 pp. 


Reviewed by Tetsuji Kada 


. The Prospects for Communist China, W. W. Rostow 
offers a searching analysis of the situation in 
present-day Communist China, based on as accurate 
and as up-to-date source materials as was possible to 
obtain.’ One of the chief merits of the book is the 
author's stress on the causal relationship between past 
and present. He does not look at Communist China 
as something entirely new and different from the old 
China; rather he maintains the attitude of an his- 
torian who goes back to the past in search of the 
origins of seemingly new phenomena. 

Regarding the Opium War of 1839-42 as a prelude 
to the Communist victory in China, Mr. Rostow de- 
votes his opening chapter to the last 100 years—that 
is, to describing the processes of revolution by which 
China was modernized. Against this background, 
one can see the connection between Chinese com- 
munism and the traditions of Chinese society that a 
century of modernization failed to eliminate. The 
same relationship is observable in Soviet Russia and 
was discussed by Nicolas Berdayev in his Origin of 
Russian Communism.? Some students of China, how- 
ever, have seriously overlooked this important factor. 
The“ progressive intellectuals’ in particular look only 
at the progressive aspects of a Communist regime and 
fail to note the fact that what makes the Communist 
system work, especially its dictatorship, is the back- 
wardness of the community. The writer’s accurate 
grasp of the meaning of these relationships is pene- 
trating; one could only wish that more space and 
attention had been devoted to the interpretation of 
historical background. 


1 While the major contribution to this volume is Mr. Rostow’s, 
he gives credit to a number of collaborators, including Richard W. 
Hatch, Frank A. Kierman Jr., Alexander Eckstein, and others of 
the Center, for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

* Translated from the Russian by R. M. French and published in 
two editions by G. Bles, London, 1937 and 1948. 





Dr. Kada, Professor of Economics at Keio University, Tokyo, is 
head of the Kada Social Economics Research Institute and author 
of four books on social economics. He is on the editorial board 
of Yomiuri Shimbun, one of Japan's largest daily newspapers. 
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Mr. Rostow presents much of his analysis of 
contemporary China from the point of view of soci- 
ology. The writer sees problems existing in various 
strata of the Chinese Communist hierarchy, beginning 
with the top leaders and ranging down through the 
military, the intellectuals and the petty leaders at the 
lower levels. He believes there is no likelihood of 
a split in Communist China as long as Mao Tse-tung 
is firmly established as the top leader of the regime. 
In his opinion, there is at present a close accord 
between Mao and Chu Teh, Deputy Chairman of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, keeping the Communist 
rule firm. However, there is a fair chance that 
serious problems may arise in the event some kind of 
change is necessitated in the regime. At such time 
it is possible, he says, that latent dissensions and 
sources of tensions, particularly among the military 
and the intellectuals, may erupt into serious trouble 
for the successor regime. 

This reviewer agrees with Mr. Rostow, but sees as 
a far more important potential source of dissension 
the agricultural situation in Communist China. Farm 
policy is one of the most difficult issues involved in 
any Communist revolution, as the Soviet experience 
has shown. The problem is compounded in China by 
the fact that the Communist seizure of power evolved 
out of agrarian revolution. Although the farmers 
rejoiced over Communist policies in the initial stages 
of revolution (particularly the redistribution of land 
which followed the establishment of the Communist 
government), their attitude toward the regime has 
now undergone a marked change. There is much 
evidence to indicate that they deeply resent the en- 
forced collection of grain as a form of direct taxation. 
They also feel bitterness at having to feed the army and 
the urban population. They are no happier about 
the collectivization program. Occasional local up- 
risings among the Chinese farmers, some news of 
which leaks to the outside world, may be explained 
as explosions of discontent about this situation. 

The regime faces an equally critical state of affairs 
in its industrialization program. At the time of the 
Communist overthrow, China’s economic develop- 
ment was far behind that of Russia in 1917. By 1954 
the level of Chinese industrial development was 
somewhat less than that of the Soviet Union in 1928, 
before the latter had embarked on Stalin’s first Five 
Year Plan. At present, 80 percent of the Chinese 


population is still engaged in farming, only 20 percent 
in industry. 
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Under these conditions, the Mao regime has no 
choice but to take cognizance of Soviet attitudes. 
The weight the Soviet Union carries as a world power 
naturally enables her to exert tremendous influence 
upon the Chinese Communist regime. While some 
degree of greater independence has been noticeable in 
the latter’s attitude toward the Soviet Union since 
the death of Stalin, Peiping still leans heavily toward 
Moscow. On the other hand, the important position 
Communist China now occupies in Asia prevents the 
Soviet Union from treating her as a mere satellite. 
The Mao regime has far-reaching influence, both 
militarily and diplomatically, upon the other coun- 
tries of Asia, and Moscow has no desire to alienate 
its affections. 

The present leaders of China are intent on creating 
‘onditions which will enable the country to attain a 
higher level of military and industrial development. 
Mr. Rostow maintains that while the regime will 
have to overcome a great number of obstacles before 
it can achieve its objectives, it has succeeded in 
creating conditions of relative internal stability 
through enforced control and disciplinary measures. 
Therefore its position of real and potential power 
should not be underrated. 

Speaking as a Japanese, the reviewer would like to 
stress the value of this type of book for Japanese 
readers. Our commentators on Communist China 


“The Second Russia” 


Antoni Ekart: 
Vanished Without Trace, 
Max Parrish, London, 1954, 320 pp. 


Reviewed by Gene Sosin 


ORTHEAST of Moscow, along the Northern 

Railway which runs to Vorkuta and the Kara 
Sea, lies the Kotlas labor camp. In 1946, Antoni 
Ekart was serving his last year as a political prisoner 
of the MVDin Kotlas. One day he saw an inscription 
scrawled on a wall: ‘‘May he be damned who, after 
tegaining freedom, remains silent.’’ The sentence 
was erased after a few hours, but, says Ekart: 
. . . they could not wipe it from my memory where it 
stands before me and reminds me of my duty towards those 


who shared prison life with me, reminds me of the millions 
of dull, apathetic, suffering shadows of humanity, hovering 





Gene Sosin is a graduate of the Russian Institute, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He is the author of ‘“The Children’s Theater and Drama in 
Soviet Education,"’ Through the Glass of Soviet Literature, E. J. Sim- 
mons, ed., Columbia University Press, 1953. 


too often give only a superficial picture, based either 
on shallow observation or calculated distortion. The 
fact that even non-Communist Japanese visitors to the 
new China have spoken in glowing terms of Mao’s 
achievements on the continent may be laid to several 
factors: 1) a distorted view of these achievements, 
due to the fact that visitors to China see only what 
their hosts want them to see; 2) a sense of inferiority 
toward a regime set up through revolution in a China 
which was once ravaged by an unsuccessful Japanese 
invasion; and 3) nearly complete oversight of the 
historical process of revolution which has produced 
the Communist China of today. 

The so-called ‘‘progressive’’ intellectuals of Japan 
are especially guilty of these inadequacies and distor- 
tions. Yet they are the ones who all too often claim 
the Japanese reading audience, while the works of 
prewar scholars, presenting valuable views of China 
in the historic context, must go begging for publica- 
tion or readership. 

Among Western scholars, the importance of what 
is happening in China and all of Asia today has led 
to a noticeable increase of intensified study on Chinese 
affairs. This volume by Mr. Rostow and his collab- 
orators is an excellent example of the studies being 
conducted. It is well worth the time and attention 
of any reader who seeks a general understanding of 
present-day China under Communist rule. 


on the threshold between torture and death; these millions, 
who are still living, suffering and dying at the moment 
when I write these words. 


In Vanished Without Trace, Ekart fulfills his duty to 
those former comrades in misery. Like others who 
survived to tell the outside world, the author describes 
in detail his experiences under the Soviet forced labor 
system. In this respect his story offers the world 
court of public opinion further evidence in indictment 
of the Communist dictatorship. But this book 1s 
more than the case-history of a seven-year nightmare; 
it penetrates into the mysterious mechanism of the 
official Soviet mind. 

When Hitler invaded Poland on September 1, 1939, 
27-year old Antoni Ekart was working as an engineer 
in a Warsaw cement factory. He and his wife drove 
eastward, where he reported to a factory near the 
Soviet frontier. On September 17, Russian tanks 
occupied the village; Poland was caught in the Nazi- 
Soviet pincers. Patrols of secret police (then still the 
NKVD) immediately began mass arrests of “enemies 
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of the USSR’’—that is, those who refused to become 
Soviet subjects. The Ekarts attempted to reach 
Lithuania, but they were caught in March 1940 and 
quickly separated. Seven and a half years passed 
before Ekart saw his wife again, back in Poland; in 
the interim he saw the inside of four prisons and eight 
labor camps. 

When he arrived at Kargopol, near Lake Onega, 
Ekart soon learned of the vicious spiral-to-death fac- 
ing most of the thinly-clad prisoners, who worked all 
day in the frost moving heavy tree trunks and sawing 
thick logs. To fall short of the quota meant receiving 
less food; less food meant less energy, less work, less 
food, and so on down to starvation. One could sur- 
vive only by obtaining work as a specialist in the 
camp administration. Although Ekart did his share 
of heavy work in Kargopol and the other camps to 
which he was later sent, his intellectual background 
and professional training enabled him to join the ranks 
of the specialists. He became a medical aide, finally 
rising to Senior Medical Assistant in Kotlas by dili- 
gently studying textbooks and serving alongside the 
camp physicians, who were themselves political pris- 
oners. In this way, Ekart became friendly with many 
Russian intellectuals arrested under the notorious 
Article 58 of the penal code (which deals with the 
prosecution of so-called ‘‘socially dangerous’’ ele- 
ments). His intimate and frank talks with these per- 
ceptive men and women offer the most interesting 
passages of Vanished Without Trace. 

For example, there was Dr. Matveyev, who had 
been medical adviser to the Physical Education De- 
partment in Moscow before his arrest and imprison- 
ment in Kotlas. When the doctor asserted that sports 
in foreign countries were quite different from sports in 
the USSR, Ekart reminded him of the world-famous 


Soviet soccer and chess teams. Matveyev replied: 


That is a different question altogether. Sport in Soviet 
Russia has two objectives: propaganda for abroad, and 
the physical training of the Red Army and the NKVD. 
Nothing else.... Sports need organization, team 
work and fair play. You have been here long enough to 
understand that those are exactly the kinds of things the 
regime most dislikes, because they may lead to counter- 
revolution. The Soviet system tries to use up youthful en- 
ergy in industry to increase production. The “socialist 
competitions” in the factories and the kolkhozes are their 
substitute for sport. What is more, the masses haven’t got 
the surplus energy needed for sport. Sport in Russia is 
only for a small section of the elite of the Communist Party, 
for the Army and for the NK VD. 


Dr. Matveyev said that in his advisory capacity, 
he had for many years attempted to use his influence 
to democratize Soviet sport and to develop it into 
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a large-scale program of physical education. 


It was 
for this activity, he told Ekart, that he was arrested 
and sent to the labor camps in 1937. 
that Soviet teams sent abroad for amateur competi- 
tions are really professional players, chosen early in 


He asserted 


their youth and trained ‘‘like racehorses.’’ They 
have the finest instructors and the best of nourish- 
ment and clothing—as long as they win. Consistent 
losers, however, are discarded and consigned to the 
factories, collective farms, or even labor camps. 

Another of the memorable persons whom Ekart 
met was Grigori Konstantinovich Roginsky. A bald- 
headed, stout man of 50 years, Roginsky had been 
Vyshinsky’s deputy as State Prosecutor during the 
Moscow trials of 1937. Sentenced in 1938 for 15 
years, Roginsky arrived at Abez, near Vorkuta, where 
he kept medical statistics in the camp hospital. 
Unlike the typical victim of the Soviet system, 
Roginsky defended it with elaborate argument. The 
former deputy prosecutor reconciled himself to his 
fate by viewing it as part of an inevitable historical 
process. He enjoyed conversing with Ekart, whom 
he considered to be a representative Westerner with 
a ‘‘bourgeois mentality.’’ Late one evening, while 
the two spoke quietly together, Roginsky tried to 
convince Ekart that the labor camps perform a great 
mission, despite the terrible conditions and the high 
death rate: 


What does slavery or even the annihilation of one or two 
generations mean, if by that sacrifice new permanent values 
can be created for the benefit of humanity and countless 
generations to come? 


Justifying the colonization of the Soviet North by 
slave labor, Roginsky argued: 


In the future, millions of people will live and work up here. 
What does it matter, then, if today a couple of million 
people suffer and die a little earlier than they would have 
done otherwise? Their work will live on. Our govern- 
ment knows that, and is not so timid as to consider the 
welfare and satisfaction of this one generation only. 


Roginsky advised that one must “‘try to adapt oneself 
to the new reality which communism has created for 
the benefit of humanity’’ without ‘‘exaggerating 
one’s own importance’ or thinking too much about 
‘so-called justice in relation to the individual.’ If, 
as often occurred, innocent people were convicted 
when the plan required prisoner-workers, doctors, 
engineers, and technicians, then one must realize, 
said Roginsky, that “‘the question is too important 
to the economy of the Soviet Union as a whole to 
allow any sentimentality or any considerations of 
abstract justice.”’ 
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Toward the end of Ekart’s Soviet experience, he 
was transferred to Moscow’s Butyrki prison, where 
physical conditions were better than the average. 
A fellow prisoner remarked to Ekart that to judge 
Soviet prisons by Butyrki would be as misleading as 
to judge all of Soviet Russia by Moscow. Today 
the new Soviet regime, with an air of some reason- 
ableness, is permitting foreign delegations to travel 


Studies on Communist 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Malenkov’s Resignation: The Abandonment of the 
New Course, by J. F. A. W., in The World Today 
(London), March 1955. 


A sensible discussion of the recent changes in 
Moscow. In common with many observers, the au- 
thor believes that the ‘‘new course’’ has been jet- 
tisoned and that Soviet planners are henceforth going 
to ‘‘concentrate once again on the acceleration of 
heavy industrial expansion.’’ Unlike many observ- 
ers, however, the author feels that the personal 
predilections of Malenkov and Khrushchev had 
nothing to do with the reversal. While it is true 
that Malenkov was identified more closely with the 
consumer goods drive, it should not be forgotten 
that at least until January 1954 Khrushchev was 
equally enthusiastic about it. The reason for the 
change should be sought in objective conditions en- 
gendered by 25 years of forced collectivization and 
industrialization—specifically, in the catastrophic 
state of Soviet agriculture. 

In order to raise the productivity of peasants, the 
“new course’ offered them a number of material in- 
centives. The purely financial concessions, however, 
were worthless ‘‘unless the state could provide more 
consumer goods to give the peasants in exchange for 
their increased earnings.’’ The production of con- 
sumer goods could not be raised unless ‘‘a percentage 
of heavy industrial plant was transferred to light 
industry, and agriculture fulfilled its increased task.”’ 
On the other hand, the plan announced in March 1954 
to reclaim 13 million hectares of “‘wasteland and 
virgin soil’’ in the Soviet East ‘‘could not proceed 
without large allocations of capital goods, the pro- 
duction of which appears to have overextended the 
existing heavy industrial potential, already reduced 
by a moderate switch over to light industrial produc- 
tion.”’ 


more extensively than formerly within the Soviet 
Union. Prison camps, however, are not on the con- 
ducted tour. To talk about Soviet Russia as a whole 
one must include that part which the delegations 
never see, ‘the second Russia,’’ as Ekart calls the 
vast slave state-within-a-state. For those who would 
know the whole picture of Soviet reality, this remark- 
ably dispassionate account is strongly recommended. 
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The Soviet leaders were thus caught on the horns 
of a dilemma: to increase the production of consumer 
goods to a meaningful degree would have meant the 
abandonment of the land-reclamation program, and— 
in effect—a drastic overhaul of the collective-farm 
system. The implementation of the new agricultural 
policies, on the other hand, could only proceed on 
the basis of further expansion of heavy industry. 
Given the political implications of the former alterna- 
tive, too dangerous for the Soviet leaders to con- 
template; given, too, the obligations concerning the 
supply of capital goods to China and, to a lesser 
degree, the satellites; and given, finally, the enhanced 
stress on defense expenditures—the choice was not 
difficult to foresee. 

The ‘‘new course,’’ as the author makes it clear, 
did not mean the abandonment of heavy industry in 
favor of light industry; it only meant a ‘‘readjustment 
of the ‘disproportionate emphasis’ placed on heavy 
industry in the past.’’ As such, it played into the 
hands of Stalin’s successors, Khrushchev and Malen- 
kov alike: it gave them a certain measure of popularity 
with their own people, and it seemed to persuade 
the West of the sincerity of their ‘‘peaceful coexist- 
ence’’ campaign. When the policy had to be changed, 
it was necessary to produce a scapegoat ‘“‘to explain 
why the lavish promises made in 1953 and 1954 had 
not been fulfilled.’’ The position of the First Secre- 
tary of the party was too hallowed to be tampered 
with; hence the choice fell upon Malenkov, the more 
vocal exponent of the *‘new course.”’ 

The author concludes: 

The end of the new course must be viewed with the 
the greatest misgivings by the Soviet people, despite all 
the efforts of Soviet propaganda to make it appear that it 
had been welcomed throughout the country. Many years 
ago Maxim Gorki said that in the past the people of the 
USSR walked about in poor boots because first of all the 
country needed good machines, and they wore ugly jackets 


because the country had to be clothed in concrete and steel 
first. It seems that little has changed. 
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Composers and Commissars, by Andrzej Panufnik, 
in Encounter (London), March 1955. 


One of the most eminent modern Polish composers, 
whose works have been performed throughout the 
world, Andrzej Panufnik fled his homeland in 1954, 
and settled in England, where he received political 
asylum. In this moving report he describes the trials 
and tribulations suffered by composers—as well as by 
artists in general—under the heel of a Communist dic- 
tatorship. In addition, he provides some revealing 
information concerning the state of musical composi- 
tion in post-war Poland. 

The story is a bleak one. Apart from direct politi- 
cal interference, 7. ¢., the demand that all composi- 
tions adhere to the precepts of ‘‘socialist realism’’ 
and ‘‘pass’’ the censorship of political functionaries, 
the state exercises indirect yet inexorable control over 
the life and well-being of artists. Composers are 
dependent upon a state committee for musical commis- 
sions, and the fees usually are barely enough to live 
on. Should the composer give up his creative work, 
he will be attacked as an ‘‘enemy of the people’. 
If he wants to supplement his income by writing music 
for radio, ‘‘ mass singing,”’ etc., he must debase himself, 
since the standards for these media are even more 
blatantly political and artistically mediocre than those 
for more serious compositions. Furthermore, the 
composer is forced to join numerous committees and 
to carry out any order of the party or state. Mr. 
Panufnik, for instance, was Vice-President of the 
Association of Composers, and held numerous other 
posts, all of which interfered with his creative work. 
Yet although he was not a party member (out of 
about 120 Polish composers only two belong to the 
party), there was no possibility of his refusing to sit 
on these committees or to deliver speeches in conflict 
with his personal views and feelings. 

The real aim of the regime, says the author, is to 
separate Poland culturally from the West. Accord- 
ingly, no contemporary Western music is ever per- 
formed in Poland. Western broadcasts are jammed; 
the only music magazine in Poland reprints Soviet 
articles and publishes ‘‘ long boring studies of the lives 
of the classical Slavonic composers.’’ In fact, so 
strong is the insistence on music “suitable for the 
socialist epoch’’ (#.e., music which is grandiose, 
stirring, and eminently tuneful) that young Polish 
musicians are not even taught the twelve-tone scale 
and other innovations of contemporary music. 
Chamber music in Poland is virtually outlawed— 
“simply because it has little political use.’’ The 
result is the slow and tragic demise of what was once 
a flowering medium of Polish culture. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Deviationism in Chinese Communism, by Theodore 
Hsi-en Chen, in World Affairs Interpreter (Los Angeles, 
California), Winter 1955. 


‘“The Communist Party of China,’’ said An Tsu- 

wen, Minister of Personnel of the Central People’s 
Government, “‘has accumulated rich experience in 
the struggle to preserve its ideological purity and 
strict discipline.’’ The experience must indeed be 
““rich’’, for over a span of about 30 years the Com- 
munists have had to cope with an incredible number 
of ‘‘deviations’’—for instance: 
Idealism, empiricism, liberalism, right opportunism, left 
opportunism, reformism, feudalism, imperialism, mecha- 
nistic materialism, Trotskyism, narrow nationalism, cosmo- 
politanism, bourgeois mentality, dogmatism, formalism, 
subjectivism, equalitarianism. 

The above are simply the “‘ ideological deviations’’. 
There are also those deviations which occur in the 
execution of the party line, to wit: 

Adventurism, putsch-ism, blind advance, conservatism, con- 
ciliationism, capitulationism, defeatism, middle-of-the- 
roadism, closed-doorism. 

In order to instill a ‘“‘correct attitude’’ towards the 

class struggle, the CCP has warned its members 
against: 
Supra-politics metality, supra-class mentality, purely tech- 
nical viewpoint, pure vocationalism, routinism, purely mili- 
tary viewpoint, economicism, employee-mindedness, “‘jolly- 
fellow” philosophy, sentimentalism. 

Lest comrades commence destroying the unity of the 
party, it has made sure that they be aware of the 
following pitfalls: 


Ultra-democratism, autonomism, factionalism, sectarian- 
ism, particularism, and mountain-top-ism. 


This does not exhaust the list of deviations. There 
are also individualism, individual heroism, exhibition- 
ism, bureaucratism, commandism, tailism, warlord- 
ism, and finally merit-mindedness, corruption, the Liu 
Szu-hsi mentality, and the Chin Shan-hai mentality. 

For the Chinese rendering of these manifold sins, as 
well as for a thorough analysis of their history and 
significance, the reader is referred to Mr. Hsi-en Chen's 
illuminating report. 


A. B. 
GERMANY 


Die Neue Verfassung der Volksrepublik China (The 
New Constitution of the Chinese People’s Republic), by 
Lothar Schultz, in Osteuropa-Recht (Stuttgart), March 
1955. 


The author analyzes Communist China’s new con- 
stitution, examining the extent to which it is based 
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on the Soviet model and the extent to which it reflects 
the realities of totalitarian practice in the new China. 

While the Chinese constitution shares much in com- 
mon with the Stalin constitution and with the basic 
laws of the East European ‘‘people’s democracies,”’ 
it also differs in some very important respects. The 
characteristics of a socialist society, according to So- 
viet definition, are 1) the rule of the working class, 2) 
state ownership of the means of production, and 3) a 
classless society. All three “‘conditions’’ are sup- 
posed to have been achieved in the whole USSR, 
while at least the first is claimed to have been met in 
the East European ‘‘people’s democracies.’’ In con- 
trast, Communist China freely admits the absence of 
all three prerequisites for a Soviet-style socialist so- 
ciety. Mao Tse-tung speaks of the rule of four clas- 
ses—the workers, peasants, petty bourgeoisie and na- 
tional bourgeoisie—and the constitution itself uses the 
term ‘‘Chinese people’’ in place of the ‘‘working 
class.”” 

On the other hand, the ideological objectives out- 
lined in the preamble to the Chinese Constitution are 
identical to those set forth in the basic laws of the 
other Communist-dominated countries. Only in the 
amount of homage paid to the Soviet “‘brothers’’ does 
the preamble differ significantly from the East Euro- 
pean models. A brief reference to China’s ‘‘unbreak- 
able friendship with the USSR”’ sharply contrasts with 
the obsequious ‘“‘elder brother’’ phrases contained in 
the East European constitutions—offering one proof, 
says the author, that China is more than a mere satel- 
lite of the Soviet Union. 

The legal forms and guarantees embodied in the 
Chinese constitution, like those of the other orbit 
constitutions, have little relation to the dictatorship 
actually prevailing in China. This fact is brought 
out in the author’s analysis of the governmental 
structure provided by the constitution. The National 
People’s Congress and the local People’s Congresses— 
the only broadly representative, ‘‘elected’’ state au- 
thorities—are large, unwieldy bodies which meet only 
oncea year. They can therefore have little real power. 
Similarly, the autonomous rights of national minori- 
ties, personal property rights and civil rights are vul- 
nerable to continuous and arbitrary interference by 
the state. The autonomy of the national groups is 
severely limited by centralized administrative pro- 
cedures. Private enterprise and property rights are 
harassed by the increasing concentration of economic 
power in the hands of the state. Finally, the guaran- 
tee of civil rights is virtually nullified by the omi- 
nously vague power granted the authorities to liqui- 
date “enemies of the state’’ and the ‘“‘traitors’’. 


The above article is one of several competent 
analyses contained in the first issue of Osteuropa-Recht, 
a companion to the well-known journal of East 
European affairs Ost-Europa. This new semi-annual 
venture of the German Society for East European 
Studies is intended to deal with the manifold questions 
and problems of law which have arisen in the countries 
under Communist rule. The current issue contains a 
number of interesting titles such as ‘‘The Soviet 
Conception of International Law,”’ ‘‘ Legal Aspects of 
of Foreign Trade Relations between the USSR and the 
People’s Democracies,”’ ‘‘ Personal Property Rights of 
Soviet Citizens,’’ as well as verbatim documents, 
reviews and notes. Osteuropa-Recht promises to make 
an important contribution to the understanding of a 
vital and somewhat neglected aspect of life in the 
Communist orbit. 


SWITZERLAND 


The Struggle for Power in Moscow, by Franz 


Borkenau, in Swiss Review of World Affairs (Zurich), 
March 1955. 


In the aftermath of Malenkov’s defeat by Khru- 
shchev, Franz Borkenau, a noted student of Com- 
munist affairs, asks two crucial questions: What does 
this latest struggle for power really mean? Where 
does it lead? 

The chief conflict between the two men, the author 
believes, was over agricultural policy, and had long 
been in the making. Khrushchev, who became the 
principal ‘‘reorganizer’’ of agriculture in the early 
1950's, was and still remains an advocate of ‘‘ bigness,”’ 
a protagonist of the large, state-run sovkhoz over the 
smaller, ostensibly cooperatively-administered kolkhoz. 
The battle lines were drawn as early as October 1952, 
when Malenkov publicly attacked the agricultural 
reorganization plan for which Khrushchev was respon- 
sible. Khrushchev’s eventual victory, however, was 
not due to the successful implementation of bis policy, 
but rather to crafty maneuvers which won him the 
support of the army. 

In Mr. Borkenau’s view, Marshal Zhukov is the 
central figure in the drama which brought the Soviet 
army into a greater position of power in the state. 
Humiliated and demoted by Stalin, Zhukov remained 
the symbol and idol of the army during his long years 
of obscurity following World War II. The price 
which Khrushchev had to pay for the army’s support 
was Zhukov’s appointment as Minister of Defense 
and the simultaneous elimination from army ranks 
of the party-promoted Marshal Bulganin. Without 
control over any major power apparatus, the latter's 
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position as Premier holds little real power or influence. 
On the other hand, the potential influence of Marshal 
Zhukov and of the army in Soviet affairs was never 
stronger. 


Khrushchev has had to pay dearly in order to gain 
the army’s help in his struggle with Malenkov. His 
extremist agricultural policy is bound to sharpen 
further the conflict between the peasants and the 
Soviet government. Will the army, whose backbone 
remains the Soviet peasant, tolerate such a policy? 
Mr. Borkenau has raised a problem which may well 
become decisive for Soviet developments in the not 
too distant future. 


AUSTRALIA 


The role of the Indochinese Communist Party in 
the Evolution of the Viet-Minh: 1945 to 1951, 
by Tran Ngoc Hung, in Australian Quarterly, Sep- 
tember 1954. 

It has been asserted by some that the struggle of 
the Viet Minh in Indochina is basically an explosion 
of misguided nationalism. While this may be 
partly true, no one reading the present article can 
doubt that the Indochinese Communist Party (ICP) 
under Ho Chi Minh’s leadership masterminded and 
guided the development from its inception in the 
early postwar period. The writer, a prominent 
Vietnamese, shows that the official dissolution of 
the ICP in November 1954 was merely a tactical 
maneuver, designed to enable Ho Chi Minh and his 
followers to conciliate the many political factions 
in the country and take over the leadership of the 
nationalist movement. At the time the party was 
officially dissolved, secret instructions went out to 
the regional executive committees instructing party 
members to continue guerilla warfare against the 
French, to strengthen the underground party organ- 
ization, and to enroll in the Viet Minh League so as 








to assure complete ICP control of it. The chief 
slogan of party workers was to be ‘“‘the nation and 
the country above all.”’ 

In June of 1946 the Lien Viet, a broad nationalist 
coalition of various political elements, was formed 
with the full blessing and support of Ho Chi Minh, 
But by 1949, the Lien Viet appeared strong enough to 
become an independent political force, and perhaps 
even to come to terms with the French and with Bao 
Dai. This Ho Chi Minh and his ICP colleagues 
could not tolerate, and they began maneuvering for a 
merger of the Lien Viet with the Viet Minh party. 
In August 1950, under pressure from the Viet Minh- 
controlled security police, the Lien Viet was forced 
to capitulate and to announce its intention to merge 
with the Viet Minh. 

Once the Lien Viet-Viet Minh consolidation was 
consummated, the ICP itself became the seat of an 
internal struggle between competing factions. The 
Soviet and China-oriented factions favored the official 
re-establishment of the ICP against the opposition 
of Ho Chi Minh’s nationalist group. The outcome 
of this struggle was a compromise—the formation of 
the Lao Dong (Labor) Party. 

The political scene in the Viet Minh-controlled 
part of Indochina thus became dominated by two im- 
portant organizations: the Lao Dong, which may be 
expected to re-emerge eventually as the Indochinese 
Communist Party, and the Unified National Front, or 
Lien Viet, its front organization. 

As the author notes, ICP activity during the 
crucial postwar years 1945-51 fully justified the boast 
of the Viet Minh radio on the occasion of the fifth 
anniversary of the Viet Minh Revolution in August 
1950: ‘‘If the Communist Party did not exist, it is 
certain that there would have been no August Revo- 
lution nor Democratic Republic of Viet Nam.”’ 


L. L. 

























Two Studies of Soviet Controls. 





In Forthcoming Issues of Problems of Communism 


The Chinese Monolith: Past and Present, by Arthur F. Wright 
Popular Discontent in Communist China, by Shau Wing Chan and Yuan-liWu 
Soviet Lawyers—A Study, by Fred Wyle 


Also: Reviews of L. Schapiro’s The Origins of the Communist Autocracy, 
E. Lermolo’s The Face of a Victim, and H. Dinerstein’s and L. Gouré’s 
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